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‘Unprecedented Concentration 
Of Control’ Believed to Be 
One of the Hopeful Factors 
In Present Situation 















Idle world shipping at midyear 1931 
amounted to nearly 10,000,000 gross tons, 
greater by 16 per cent than the amount 
at the beginning of the year, and by 17 
per cent than on July 1, 1930, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce declared in a state- 
ment prepared by A. E. Sanderson, of the 
Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment, and made public by the Department 
as of Aug. 31. , 

No factors appear to brighten the year’s 


record in shipping, the Department de- 
clared, “there having been a monotonous 
succession of downward trends. 
Shipbuilding Slows Up 
Coincident with, and as a result of, the 
poor year borne by the shipping ; idustry, | 
the world’s output of tonnage has likewise 
shown a marked drop, causing great con- 
















cern to many shipyards. especially in 
Europe. This, however, the Department | 
asserts, is an “inevitable phase of the | 


business cycle and a corrective influence | 
toward rationalization.” 

The Department points out that an out- 
standing factor in the present shipping 
depression is the unprecedented concen- 
tration in control of shipping, which af- 
fords promise of permanent benefit to 
both shipowners and tradesmen. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

In retrospect, shipping thus faf this year 
affords very little satisfaction—there hav- 
ing been a monotonous succession of down- 
ward trends. In prospect, however, the in- 
dustry is not so desolate of promise, al- 
though indications of improvement to date 
are of negative character, such as freights 
seemingly at bottom, tonnage output re- 
duced, and wasteful competition elimi- 
nated. 









Much Laid-up Tonnage 


Freights in general are practically at the 
same levels as they were a year ago— 
a situation which might have given rise 
to more optimism if a large amount of 
shipping had not been laid up meanwhile. 
As it is, the recovery of freights is bur- 
dened with tonnage which has to be re- 
absorbed into trade. Only a very substan- 
tial gain over present traffic will provide 
this employment. 

The output of tonnage throughout the 
world has declined during the past year, 
and. while this is a matter of grave con- 
cern to many shipbuilding yards, especially 
in Europe, it is an inevitable phase of the 
business cycle and a corrective influence 
toward rationalization. 

An outstanding feature of the present 
depression is the concenrtation in control 
of shipping, which has reached an un- 
precedented stage. This concentration has 
taken place largely along national lines, 
though not entirely so. It has possibili- 
ties of permanent benefit to both Ship- 
owners and tradesmen, from economies in 
operation, lower freights, and increased | 
trade and traffic through resultant broader 
markets. 

Support is to be found for the thought 
expressed in some quarters that freights 
mav have reached bottom. Judged on the 
basis of rates for full cargoes, which serve 
as the best available index, freights ap- 
pear not to have fallen below the levels of 
1930. Much additional shipping has been 
laid up, however, and this may be ex- 
pected to moderate any early upward tend- 
ency. 


Trend of Cargo Rates 


The world trend of full-cargo rates is 
shown by the accompanying graph com- 
piled by the Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce. These trace 
the fluctuations by quarterly periods from 
the beginning of 1925 to the middle of 
1931. With them are the actual rates on 
which the index numbers for the first and 
second quarters of 1931 are based. 

World-wide shrinkage of trade has left 
many shipping companies with no alter- 
native but to lay up tonnage. In fact, the 
situation in Great Britain recently became 
so acute that no little difficulty was en- 
countered in finding suitable berths in| 
which to tie up vessels. Even tankers, | 
which previously enjoyed exceptional ac- 
tivity, now are idle in large numbers. 

A noteworthy contributing factor in the 
present lack of employment for shipping 
has been the growth in movement of grain 
from the Black Sea region to Europe; this 
movement, involving shorter voyages and 
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President Is Taking 
No Part in Ship Sale: 





Not Consulted in Negotiations 
Over United States Lines 


President Hoover is taking no part in 
negotiations over the matter of disposal of 
the United States Lines, it was stated 
orally at the White House Aug. 29, and 
various shipping groups which have ap- 
peared at the White House in connection 
with these negotiations have been referred 
to the Shipping Board. 

The Shipping Board was empowered by 
Congress to assume responsibility in nego- 
tiations of this sort, it was pointed out 
and the President “has no authority in 
the matter and has not been consulted.” 

Chairman T. V. O'Connor, of the Ship- 
ping Board, stated recently after a visit 
to the White House that he had discussed 
with the President certain matters caqn- 
nected with the United States Lines. 
Kermit Roosevelt, an officer of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine - Roosevelt 
Steamship Company group which is at- 
tempting to obtain contro of the lines, 













In Idle Tonnage Operating 


On July 1 to Nearly 10 ( 


last month, and outdoor activities such as 
public construction 
mained the leading factors in employment, 
jaccording to the monthly industrial em- 
ployment information 
29 by 
ployment Service. 


held by the Commission but they 
usually attended by less than a quorum 
of its membership. Prior to tne Commis- 
sion’s adjournment last June 26, author- 
ity was delegated for less than a quorum 
of the Commission to 
emergency matters, subject to ratification 
by its full membership when the Com- 
mission 


considered by 
that of high power allocations, in which 
two dozen stations are seeking the eight 
vacant 
power of 50,000 watts. 
uled for consideration beginning Oct. 
and has been before the Commission for 
about one year. 


revision of 
Commission will have opportunity to ex- 
change views on the basis of knowledge 
jobtained during the Summer recess, 
of the five Commissioners made surveys 
of radio conditions. 


McK. 





Shows Increase Leading Factors in Employment 


YURTAILED operating schedules con- 
4 tinued in many manufacturing plants 


and farm work re- 


ulletin issued Aug. 
the Department of Labor's Em- 


The reduction of forces and operations 


in the manufacturing establishments was 
seasonal 
was pointed out, while improvement was 
noted 
the textile and boot and shoe. 


in a number of instances, it 


in several industries, particularly 


Highway construction, municipal im- 


provements, public utility work and the in- 
stalation of gas pipe lines required con- 
siderable numbers of workers last month, 
and harvesting required thousands of men. 
Following 
synopsis of the bulletin: 


in full text is the official 


Certain outdoor activities continued as 


the leading factors in the employment 
labor throughout the country. 


Full Docket to Fave 


Federal, 


Radio Commission at 
Conclusion of Recess 


Allocation of ‘High Power’ 


Channels Among the Two 
Dozen Applicants Is One 
Of Numerous Problems 


After a two-month recess, the Federal 


| Radio Commissson will reconvene on Sept. 
;1 with a crowed docket of radio cases 


and policies awaiting its consideration, it 
was declared orally 
Aug. 29. 


at the Commission 


Hearings before the Commission exami- 


ners will be resumea on Tuesday, Sept. 1, 
with nine cases docketed during the week. 
The Commission will begin consideration 
of cases which have accumulated during 
the Summer. 


Many Phases Included 
Broadcasting, television, point-to-point 


communication, aviation and ship radio, 
police radio and experimental operations 
are embraced in the several hundred cases 
pending, it was declared. 
additional information was made avail- 
able: 


The following 


During July and August meetings were 
were 


act on routine or 


reconvened. 
The first major problem expected to be 
the Commission will be 


for the maximum 
This case is sched- 
aa 


assignments 


Another question involves distribution 


ot broadcasting facilities among the States 
and zones according to population, as is 
prescribed by the Davis Amendment to 
the Radio Act of 1927. 
arisen as a result of the Commission's en- 
actment of two regulations (General Or- 
ders 92 and 102) having to do with the 
manner in which this equalization would 
be brought about, and several cases are 
pending in which these direct points are 
raised. 


Difficulties have 


Surveys Made in Recess 
As to Commission policies and possible 
regulations, members of the 


Three 


The Chairman, Maj. Gen. Charles 
Saltzman, interviewed “average 
radio listeners” to get a cross section of 


public opinion on programs, and returned 


from Lake George, N. Y., with the con- 
| viction that the pubiic 1s satisfied with 


the program ‘service it is receiving. He 
said it was the duty of the Commission 


to improve the technical set up of stations | 
jat this time, rather than concern itself 


with the program and public service ends. 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount made 
a tour through the South and West, sur- 
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SPECIALIZED AIRP 


by The 


Schedules Curtailed in Many In- 
dustries in July, Says Labor Department 


ORTS ARE SEEN 


United 
Corporation 


State, and county highway construction 
was at a high peak. Additional laborers 
were added to the large forces that have 
been engaged on these projects for some 
time past, and in a number of States new 
contracts were let. Municipal improve- 
ments, public-utility work, and the instal- 
lation ef natural gas pipe lines in various 
sections of the country engaged large 
numbers of skilled and unskilled laborers. 

Demands for agricultural help notice- 
ably increased and thousands of men 
were given employment in the harvest- 
ing of wheat and other crops. While many 
cities had large building programs under 
way, the general surplus of labor included 
building-trades men. 

Curtailed operating schedules continued 
in many manufacturing establishments 
during July and a large number of work- 
ers were employed part time. Seasonal 
influences were responsible in a number 
of cases for this reduction of activities 
and forces. July is recognized as a month 
for vacation periods as well as for mid- 
summer inventory taking and repairs to 
plant equipment which necessitates the 
temporary closing of many establishments; 
however, there were several industries 
which registered definite upward trends 
in both operations and employment. 

This was particularly noticeable in the 
boot and shoe factories and branches of 
the textile industry. Seasonal operations 
were started in a large number of can- 
ning factories, providing work for many 
men and women. 


(The summary accompanying the 
statement covering the conditions in 
various States will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Sept. 1.) 





Grain Corporation 
Contests State Tax. 


Injunction Sought Against 
Kansas Levy on Stabiliza- 
tion Wheat 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 29 

Suit to enjoin Kansas officials from tax- 
ing wheat held in storage by the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation has been filed 
in the Federal District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Kansas, by Unived Siates District 
Attorney, S. M. Brewster. ’ 

While the petition for a _ restraining 
order against the taxing officials involves 
only 615,781 bushels of wheat stored at 
Topeka, District Attorney Brewster stated 
orally that the same question affects ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 bushels of wheat 
stored in various parts of the United 
States. Twenty million bushels are stored 
in Kansas cities, he said. 

Purpose of Order 


In his petition for a restraining order, 
District Attorney Brewster says that The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation was in- 
corporated in Delaware, Feb. 10, 
provided in the Agricultural M I ) 
Act, and “for the purpose of engaging in 
all the operations and activities necessary 
and proper for the controlling of sur- 
pluses of wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
and other coarse grains, kaffir and grain 
sorghums, flax, cowpeas, soya beans, 
alfalfa, timothy, clover and other field 
seeds and all othe~ grain and field seeds 
which the Federal Farm Board shall have 
recognized as grains, as such surpluses 
are defined in said Act.” 


| Civil ¢ Service 


shown 
number who have applied in the last five 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 31, 1931 


Public Works and Harvesting | Few Women Seek 


To Be Dry Agents 


Records Show 
Only 12 on Eligible List 


In Four Years 


7OMEN have not been seeking prohibi- 
tion enforcement positions, as 
by the comparatively negligible 


is 


years to take Civil Service examinations 
for such positions, according to informa- 


Ww. 
| prohibiting the use of Federal funds to 


tion made available Aug. 29 at the Com- 
mission. 


The Director of Prohibition, Col. Amos 
W. Woodcock, recently issued orders 


employ women as “blinds, decoys or in- 
formers” in enforcement of prohibition. 


The Director explained, however, that 


the Bureau does not discriminate against 
the employment of women as such, but 
rather holds the belief that their employ- 
ment in the actuak gathering of evidence 
leads to conditions not of the high stand- 


ard which 


the Director believes should 


be maintained. 


Woodcock has announced, 


It is the intention of the Bureau, Col. 
to punish any 


agent who obtains the assistance of wo- 
men in this capacity. 


inclusive, 


show 
only 


Records that 


12 


from 1927 
women 


to 1930. 
were listed 


among more than 5,000 persons who were 


| 


| 
| 


The facts, according to the petition, | 


are as follows: : 

“That on March 1, 1931, The Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporajion owned and held in 
its name in Wyandotte County, Kans., 
5,624,000 bushels of wheat. This was as- 
sessed against the said Corporation as 
of said date in the sum of $3,901,450. The 
said Corporation also owned and_ held 


in its name in Sedgwick County, Kans. | 


1,112,365 bushels of wheat. This was as- 
sessed against the said Corporation as of 
said date in the sum of $656,296. The said 


Corporation also owned and held in Dick- | 
: | sulted in Department expenditures. 


inson County, Kans., 312,715 bushels of 
wheat. This was assessed against the 
said Corporation as of said date in the 
sum of $156,369. The Corporation also 
owned and held in its name in Osborne 
County, Kans., 70,000 bushels of wheat. 
This was assessed against the said Cor- 
poration as of said date in the sum of 
$37,500. 

“For the purpose of determining the 
attitude and position of the taxing author- 
ities of Kansas respecting the taxability 
of the wheat owned by it im Kansas, The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation duly pro- 
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AS NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN AVIATION 


Will Follow Use of Private Planes and Commuting Service, 
Says Department of Commerce 


A LTHOUGH there are nearly 2,000 air- 
“4 ports in the United States, this num- 
ber is by no means sufficient to meet the 
needs of American aeronautical progress, 
it was stated orally Aug. 28 at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Cities and towns without airport fa- 
cilities are realizing- that they cannot af- 
ford to be omitted from the rapidly ex- 
panding air transportation system, it was 
explained. 

The following 
available: 

In an effort to facilitate and stimulate 
airport construction, the Department's 
Aeronautic Branch is carrying on research 
with a view toward improving building de- 
signs and methods. 

In nearly all instances, the large city is 
faced with the necessity of providing one 
or more terminal airports so located that 
they will efficiently serve its widespread 
population. Operations from, these ter- 
minal airports will eventually be confined 


information was made 


{in the main to scheduled air transport 


and large-scale taxi service. In addition 
to terminal airports, there will be special- 
ized airports furnishing roundhouse fa- 


was a recent visitor at the White House.) cilities and serving as ports from which’ 


. 


such activities as sales, service, school, 
aerial photography, and crop dusting can 
be carried on. 


In the very large cities, it is believed | 


that during the next few years suburban 
air travel will grow to a marked extent. 
This traffic will undoubtedly be of two 
classes. First, scheduled operations be- 
tween the iarge city and small outlying 
communities. Second, activities of private 
owners who will commute daily to their 
offices by air from their homes within dis- 
tances up to possibly 100 miles. 

Thus, it may be readily seen that when 
there are not enough airports to ac- 
commodate adequately present-day air 
traffic, surely a great many more will be 
necessary within the next few years. 

In construction of a terminal airport, 
the Department suggests, there should 
be a large, well-drained, smooth, dust- 
less landing area with clear approaches 
from all directions and equipped with 
suitably constructed runways. 
also be well located from a meteorological 
point of view, and be free from dangerous 
wind currents caused by near-by hills or 
buildings. In case the main airport is 


found eligible for prohibition agent posi- 


[Continued on Page 
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Postal Department 


| Not to Recommend 


Decrease in Wages 


s 
Acting Postmaster General 


Says Salary Cut to Meet 
Deficit Not Probable Un- 
less Congress Acts 


The Post Office Department will make 
no recommendation to Congress that 
wages or salaries of postal employes be 
cut to decrease the postal deficit, it was 
stated orally Aug. 29 by Arch Coleman, 


; Acting Posimaster General. 


“As the situation looks now,” he 
“a wage cut is out of the question. How- 
ever, that is for Congress to decide. It 
seems to me that the most practical so- 
lution is an increase in first-class postage 
rates.” 

Mr. Coleman made available the follow- 
ing information: 

There ave three possible solutions to 
the pro%in: of climinating the enormous 
deficit in the Department’s budget. First, 
and ‘most practical, is an increase in first- 
class postage rates. Second, increased 
general taxes would allow Congress to 
grant the Department a larger appropria- 
tion. The third method 
Salaries and wages of postal employes. 

Decision Up To Congress 

Eliminating the possibility of wage cut 
either of the two other solutions seems 
practicable. The decision lies with Con- 
gress, and indirectly with the people of the 


said, 


1930. as | United States. Whether the people would 
arketing prefer to make up the deficit by paving 


increased general taxes, or by supporting 
legislation increasing postage rates, is a 
question to be decided by them. 

It is estimated that a 25 per cent in- 
crease in first-class postage rates would. 
after it had been in eect for some time. 
put the Department on a normal fi- 
nancial basis. 

Under this plan, a letter that now costs 
2 cents to mail, would cost 2': cents. 
Rates on heavier parcels mailed first-class 
would be increased correspondingly. 

As the Department derives by far the 


greatest part of its revenue from first-class | 


mau, this step would mean that the De- 
partment’s revenue would be increased by 
a percentage correspondingly but ‘ 
less than the postage-rate increase. 
_ For the last 50 years there has been no 
increase in postage rates on 
mail. However, while the rate has re- 
mained stationary, cost of materials, 
transportation expenses, and salaries have 
doubled, and in some cases tripled. A 
corresponding increase has naturally re- 


Deficit Is Larger 


As a result the Department is faced by 
a situation in which its expenditures total 
far more than its revenues. Although 
definite figures have not yet been compiled 
to indicate the deficit for the last fiscal 
year, it is estimated that the loss for the 
year ended July 31, 1931, will be a little 
greater than for the preceding fiscal year. 
Postmasters in all offices are sending re- 
ports to the Department, where they will 
be compiled and totaled. It is expected 
that final figures showing the exact 
— of the deficit will be ready by 

i 

At present the Department is meeting 
its deficit by bond issues, which are be- 
ing offered to produce revenue to meet 
current expenses. Any organization meet- 
ing a financial deficit by issuing bonds, 
Mr. Coleman said, is surely on the’ path 
to financial readjustment. In the Pose 
Office Department this is inevitable. 


Lower Freight Rates 
Urged as Relief Plan 


Senator Fletcher Also Suggests 
Use of Army Equipment 


Suggestion that the Department of 
Agriculture and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cooperate in formulating a 
plan to reduce the cost of distribution ol 


jagricultural products was made orally 
|}Aug. 29 by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida. 


It should | 


[Continucd on Page 6, Column 6.) | (Continued on Page 


Temporary relief for unemployment and 
depressed economic conditions may re- 
sult from artificial means, the Florida 
Senator declared, but the only permanent 
solution will be found in natura] opera- 
tion of economic laws. 

There is an ample supply of food of all 
kinds in the country, he continued, the 
only problem being that of transporting 
it at cheaper rates from farms to cities. 
In many agricultural sections foodstuff is 


going to waste that could afford cheap| 


supplies for the needy in congested centers, 

The Florida Senator further suggested 
that the: War Department make available 
some of its equipment, such as tentage, for 
2 


« 


’ Column 5.) 


| mercial Intelligence Division, 


is to decrease | 


little | 


first-class | 


Che Quited States Dail 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 


Drop in Exchange 
Restores Barter 
In Foreign Trade 


American Exporters Forced 
To Adopt Unique Methods 
To Make Collections on 
Shipments Sold Abroad 


Buyers Abroad Hurt 
By Rate Fluctuation 


Three-cornered Transactions 
Resorted to in Some Cases 
To Avoid From De- 
cline in Money Values 


Loss 


American exporting houses being 
forced to to unusual schemes to 
maintain trade relations in foreign coun- 
~ 
tries and to collect on shipments sold as 
a result of the depressed exchange, ac- 
cording to an oral statement, Aug. 29, by 
E. E. Schnellbacher, Assistant Chief, Com- 
Department | 


are 
resort 


of Commerce 

The situation is such that the 
can exporter either must employ methods 
that amount to a “triangular barter” 
the alternative of a cessation of selling to 
those areas in which exchange rates are 
so low that foreign purchases are practi- 
cally prohibitive due to the exchange pre- 
mium, Mr. Schnellbacher declared. He 
told of many instances in which American 
exporters had found themselves wholly 
unable to collect because the scale of for- 
eign exchange was restricted and how, as 
a way out, the exporters allowed the funds 
to be deposited in the country to which 


the goods were destined until such time as 


transfers may be made 
Department Invites Ideas 


Mr. Schnellbacher said the Department 
was inviling exporters to inform it of 
methods used in circumventing the diffi- 
culties occasioned by adverse exchange 
that it may be able to cite them to others 
encountering the same or similar diffi- 
culties 

He suegested that business might help 
itself to a great extent by keeping the 
Department advised, and thus assuring 
that when successful plans are found 
tvade may be kept going in other lines by 
,cmploying tactics along the same line. 
Adaitional intormation was made avail- 
able as follows: 

The sudden fluctuation of exchanges in 
many insiances has gone far to deste, 
or restrict, the buying power of foreign 
purchasers. In fact, in specific cases it 
has been found that the purehaser could 
pot pay tor the goods he had bought 
| earlier because, to do so, would jeopardize 
| his finances. 

Some of the methods to which ex- 
porters have resorted to get their money 
j are regarded as unique. For example, an 
exporter whose identity must remain 
anonymous, sold a bill of goods to an 
| Australian. Between the date of the order 
and the date of the arrival of the ship- 
|ment, the exchange rate had fluctuated 
so that the buyer would have been com- 
pelled to pay approximately $140 for each 
$100 worth of goods. 

Bought Wool With Money 


After some communication between the 
buyer and seller and the Department, the 
| buyer in Australia was instructed to pur- 
chase wool with the amount owed the 
American exporter, and to ship the wool 
to Liverpool. On arrival in Liverpool, the 
wool was sold and the wool purchaser was 
able there to acquire exchange on New 
| York so that the American exporter was 
paid. 

In this instance,@#here was virtually no 


|loss; many times, however, the exporter 
has had to absorb losses in varying 
amounts as, for example, when an ex- 


| porter whose consignment to Hungary ar- 
rived after a promulgation of a Govern- 
ment decree restricting sale of exchange. 

After some delay, the exporter was able 
to find importers in New York who had 
shipments arriving from Hungary. By ob- 
taining from the consignee of the Ameri- 
can shipment drafts in Hungarian cur- 
rency in varying amounts, the American 
exporter traded these drafts with the im- 
| porters, thus obtaining dollars for his ship- 
ment. The importer sent the endorsed 
drafts back to Hungary. 

This case resulted in a considerable loss 
to the exporter, but the exporting house 
was willing to carry through on that basis 
rather than lose the trade connection or 
|leave the money on deposit in Hungary 
awaiting more favorable exchange condi- 
tions. 

Exchange Used When Possible 

While it may appear that the interna- 
| tional trade is going back to the straight- 
es 
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ce 
Ameri- 


or | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Crop Prices Below 
Pre-war Averages | 


Dairy and Poultry Products Are 


Only Groups to Advance 
This Month 


le general level of prices received by 
- farmers for their products declined 
between July 15 and Aug. 15 to 75 per 
cent of the pre-war level, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department oi 
Agriculture, stated Aug. 29. Declines in 
cotton, grains, fruit, and vegetables con- 
tributed to the reduction of 4 per cent, 
the Bureau said. 

Of the principal groups of products, 
dairy products and poultry and poultry 
products were the only ones to show an 
advance, according to the Bureau. The 
index of prices has fallen 33 points below 


a year ago. The Bureau's summary of 
the price situation follows in full text: 

A sharp break in cotton prices and 
continued declines in prices paid pro- 
ducers for grains, fruits and vegetables 
reduced the index of the general level 


of farm prices to 75 per cent of the pre- 
war average on Aug. 15. At 75, the index 
was 4 points lower than in mid-July 
and 33 points below a year ago. 

The Aug. 15 farm price indices showed 
the following declines from a month 
earlier, by groups: Cotton and cotton- 
seed, down 18 points; fruits and vegetables, 
down 13; grains, down 3; meat animals 
no change; dairy products, up points; 
and poultry and poultry products, up 10. 
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Campaign Inquiry 
| To Be Resumed by 


Senate Committee 


Senator Nye Declares Inves- 
| tigations Have Shown 
| Need for ‘Tightening’ of 
Corrupt Practices Act 


Testimeny presented at the recent hear- 


jings of the Select Senate Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures reveals clearly 
| that there has been violation of the Fed- 


th 


| eral Corrupt Practices Act and show 
ol 


necessity for a “thorough tightening’ 


‘the low regardine the use of political 
funds, it was announced orally Aug. 29 
by Senator Nye ‘Rep.), of North Dakota 
Chairman of the Comumittes 

To that end ,the Sensior announccd 
the Commictee wili resume ics invesouea- 
viows im the middle of October and will 
search further into the contributions of 


funds in connection with the presidential 
election of 1928. At these near hearings 
he said, the Committee will investigate 
the activities of Claudius H. Huston, for- 
mer chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, who was revealed in testimony 
Aug. 28 as having made an unreported 
contribution of $5,000 to the anti-Smith 
campaign in North Carolina in 1928. 
Bishop to Appear 

Senator Nye said that he expects Bishop 
Cannon Jr., of the M. E. Church, South, 
to appear and testify under oath, at the 
October hearings, in respect to the record 
placed before the Committee in the last 
week of the use he made of political funds 
contributed to him in 1928. Bishop Can- 
non had previously written the Commit- 


tee that he expected to return to the 
United States from Europe sometime in 
September. The Committee has not yet 


whether 


decided 
bishop. 

Senator Nye announced 
position of the two witnesses—-Ada L. Bur- 
roughs. former treasurer of the Anti- 
Smith Democratic headquarters committee, 
and Dr. J. Sidney Peters, a minister of 


it will subpoena the 


that the dis- 


Newport News Va.—who_ refused to 
testify at the hearings of the Committee 
Aug. 28 is now a matter for the United 
States prosecuting attorneys. The Com- 


mittee’s function under the Senate Reso- 
lution (403) was to ascertain the facts 
and report them to the Senate with the 
view to the enactment of remedial legis- 
lation. 

Under Senate Resolution 215, oe Sen- 
ator pointed out, it is stated that “every 
person duly summoned * who refuses 
or fails to obey the process of said Com- 
mittee or who appears and refuses to an- 
swer questions pertinent to said investi- 
gation shall be duly punished by law.” 

Senator Nye made public a statement 
regarding the Committee’s meeting to be 
held in the Fall and also a letter of in- 
structions to Basil Manly, research coun- 
sel for the Committee. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Full and complete consideration has 
not been given by the Committee to the 
question of what it shall do with respect 

[Continued* on 3, Column 
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OVER 100.000 IN EARLY ‘TEENS’ 


| LEFT SCHOOL 


Many Filled Places Which 


IN YEAR FOR JOBS 


Might Have Gone to Unem- 


ployed Adults, Children’s Bureau Declares 





[CMPLOYMENT certificates were issued 
4 to more than 103,000 children between 
14 and 15 years of age during the past 
year in 23 States in spite of the decrease 
in employment opportunities, the Chil- 
|dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
announced in a statement just made 
public. 

These children, the Bureau declares, en- 
‘tered jobs which might have been avail- 
able to unemployed adults. However, it 
was further pointed out, there was a de- 
crease of one-third in the nuinber of 
children leaving school for work in 1930 
compared with that of the preceding year 


The efforts of national organizations co- 
operating with the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment to keep young 
people in school, the Bureau explains, are 
necessary in the face of the large number 
of young people who leave school at an 
early age for wage earning jobs. It urges 
a reduction in child labor during the 
present emergency. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Despite a decided decrease in employ- 
ment opportunities for young people more 
than 193.000 children 14 and 15 vears old 
received first regular employment certifi- 


cates permitting them to leave school for 
work during the calendar year 1930, ac- 


cording to reports from 23 States, the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia. and 40 cities of 50,000 


population and over in 11 other States 
compiled by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and 
made public today 

These 103.000 children entered jobs 


which might have been available for older 
persons without employment had _ the 
children remained in school 

Although the depression 
crease Of one-third in the number 
14 and 15 year old children leaving schoo! 
for work in 1930 as compared with 1929 
yet in a few localities there was actually 
a Slight increase in the number of children 
receiving first regular employment certifi- 
cates in 1930 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. 

While many fathers and older brothers 
were idle, the 103,000 child workers under 
16 were leaving desks and playgrounds to 
assume part of the burden of family sup- 
port. In one large city in which’ about 
1,000 children 14 and 15 years old re- 


de- 
of 


caused a 


2 


@s 
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Treasury Offers 
1,100 Millions in 


Autumn Financing 


5 


New Issue Will Consist of 
20 to 24-vear Bonds and 
12-month Certificates of 
Indebtedness 


Deficit in Ope ‘ations 
Shown in Statement 


Marked Decline in Internal 
Revenue and Other Receipts 
And in 


tures Responsible 


Increase Expendi- 


An offering of Federal Government se= 


curiies aggregating $1,100,000,000 as the 
Treasury mid-September financing 3 
announced Aug. 30 by Andrew W. Me'lon 
the Secretary of the Treasury The fi 
nancing Will consist of $800,000.000 or 
thereabouts of 3 per cent 20 to 24-vear 


Treasury bonds, and $300,000,000 or th-re< 
abouts of 1! cent 12-month cercifi- 
cates of indebtedness. 

Maiuring on Sept. 


per 


z ) 15 are about $534,< 
211,000 of 2 per cent certificates of in- 
debtedness, and about $300,176,000 of 1! 
per cent certificates, and $30,000,009 in, 

payments on the public debt, 


interest 
which will be more than offest by the new 


issues. On Dec. 15, approximately $5 
000,000 in Treasury certificates bere 
due, while the Treasury has called 

redemption on that date of about $45 





000,000 on Treasury not 
Matures Sent. 15, 1955 
The bond iste which will be dat 
bear inverese trom Sept. 1 
ture on the same date in 1955, and 1 
redeemable at the option of the Un 
States on and after Sept. 15, 1951. Ti 
lows the long-term bond issue of last June 
of the same amount which constituted the 


und 
1931, wilt me 


d 
) e 
be 
1 


fol- 


Treasury's fiscal year-end financin rhe 
latter issue was for 16 to 17 years and hears 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. ; 


In connection with the new financ 
the Daily ‘Treasury Statement for Au: 
the latest. statistics available ) 
Tre: 











ury deficit in financial operation f 
the Government of $387,371.482, attributa- 
ble to a marked decline in internal reves 
nue and other receipts, and to an anvroci- 
able increase in expenditures. ‘Tota! n- 
eral fund expenditures for the fiscal! 

1932 os of At 27 averegated $604 839.412, 
as ist $465,124,366 for the same pevied 
ol 1931 
’ The deficit for the 1931 fiseat year, 
which ended last June 30, was $903.°00 000. 
On Aug. 27 of last year. the deficit was 
$237,972,877, as compared with the $287,- 
000,000 figure for the same date this year, 
| Current Receipts Decline 
Receipis for the current fiscal year to 
Aug. 27 have aggregated $217,518.130, as 
against receipts of $228,151,489 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Income 
(ax receipts since June 30 have ager ed 
approximately $5,000,000, as against $54,.- 
000,000 for the same period of last ar, 
Customs receipts, on the other hand, 
have increased thus far this fiscal year, 
as compared with the last These re- 
ceipts aggregated approximately $68,000,- 
000 trom June 30 to Aug. 27, as ae 3G 
$54,000,000 for the same period last year, 


General expenditures for the 1932 fiscal 


year to date have totaled $462,994.846, as 
compared with $356,276,.455. The second 
largest single item “was for the agricul« 
tural marketing fund, embracing opera- 


tions of the Federal Farm Board of $62.- 
013,368. Last year only about $16,000,000 
had been expended by this agency up to 
Aug, 27 Secretary Mellon's announces 
ment follows in full text: 

The Treasury is today offering for sub- 
scription at par and accrued intevest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, $800,< 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 3 per cent 
20-24-year Treasury bonds and $300.000,- 
000, or thereabouts, of 1's per cent 12- 
month certificates of indebtedness. 

The Treasury bonds will be dated and 
bear interest from Sept. 15, 1931, will ma- 
ture on Sept. 15, 1955, and will be redeem-< 
able at the option of the United States on 
and after Sept. 15, 1951 

The certificates of indebtedness will be 
a single series, TS-1932, and will be for 
12 months, dated and bearing interest 
from Sept. 15, 1931, and will mature on 
Sept. 15, 1932 

Applications will be received at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks The Treasury will 
accept In payment for the new Treasury 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness, at 
par, the 2", per cent Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness of Series TS-1931 and the 
1', per cent Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series TS2-1931, which be- 
come due and payable Sept. 15, 1931. Sub- 
scriptions for the 12-month certificates of 
indebtedness, in payment for which 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1931 and TS2-1931 are tendered, 
will be given preferred allotment. No such 

[Continued on Page 7, 


Column 2.] 


“arm Board Submits 
Wheat Plan to China 


Makes Counter Proposal Re- 
garding Purchase of Grain 


A counter proposal to an offer by China 
to buy 15,000,000 bushels of wheat frem ‘he 
Grain Stabilization Corporation was transe 
mitted to China Aug. 29 through the De 
partment of State, Carl Williams, membker 














of the Federal Farm Board, stated orally. 

He declined to disclose any of the terms 
of the negotiation 

This is the fourth message cha>ged 
between the stabilization corporation vel 
China on the subject, Mr. Willia: ca‘d. 
that G vernment having inguit in 
the vossibilitv of such a le and ».¥ 
a reply that the corporation is willine to 


negotiate 

China then sent a proposal for a +i 
chase, he said, and the Aug. 29 message 
was in reply to this, the terms pronesed 


by China not having been entirely ac- 
ceptable 

Mr. Williams said he had conferred the 
night of Aug. 28 with the Minister of 


Egypt to the United States on the cotten 
problem, that country being in difficulties 
similar to those of the United States, with 


\ 
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Means to Reduce 
Loss in Grocery 
Stores Outlined 


Survey of Distribution Costs | 


And Markets of Establish- 
ments Is Completed by 
Commerce Department 


Outstanding among the functions of the 
retail grocery store in which losses are 
possible and in which, with the exercise 
of care, material savings can be made, are, 
utilization of labor, delivery service, main- 
tenance services, order assembly, and floor 
plan arrangement, the Department of 
Commerce concludes as a result of a sur- 
vey of costs, markets and methods in 
grocery retailing made public as of Aug. 31. 

The survey is published as the second 
part of a study made in Louisville, Ky., 
and is the eighth of a series of distribu- 
tion cost studies. 


“If the retail grocer will examine the} 


activities of his own store, to eliminate 
Cuplication of effort, lost motion, unneces- 
sary steps, and errors which necessitate 
correction, he will find that a considerable 
period of time is made available for new 
productive activities,” the report states. 


Order Assembly Criticized 


Order assembly is not efficiently con- | 


ducted, the report finds, and it is recom- 
mended that this function be remove 
entirely from the retail selling space of 
the store. Utilization of labor efficiently 


‘is the prime essential of expense reduc- 


Wisconsin Names 
State Councilors 





New Group to Assist Governor 
And Consider Proposed 
Legislation 


MapIson, WIs., Aug. 29. 
Governor Philip La Follette has an- 
nounced the appointment of seven citizens 
|of the State to the Executive Council 
created by the 1931 Legislature to assist 
the Governor and to consider proposed 
| legislation. The Council will consist of 20 
|} members, 10 of whom are members of the 
Legislature. 


The seven members just appointed are 


as follows: Charles W. Nash, president, 
Nash Motor Co., Kenosha, and F. L. Sen- 
senbrenner, president, Kimberly-Clark 
| Paper: Co., Neenah, representing indus- 
try; Henry Ohl or. State Fed- 
eration of Labor, lwaukee, and Floyd 
Green, legislative chairman, Brotherhood 
ef Locomotives Engineers and Firemen, 
La Crosse, representing labor; Dean Chris 
|L. Christensen, college of 
University of Wisconsin, and George Nelson, 


president, Wisconsin Equity, Milltown 
representing agriculture, and Chester 
Dziadulewicz, managing editor, Kuryer 


} Polski Milwautee, representing the State 
lat arge. 


More Than 100,000 
Children Give Up 


| School for Jobs | 


tion, it is found, since “everything hap- | 


pens concurrently in the service grocery 
store.” An adequate force in rush hours 
leads to idleness in periods of slackness, 
but on the other hand part-time employes 
do not always afford the answer, since 
this plan may lead to inefficiency. 

Efficient organization of maintneance 
and delivery services also afford means 
for considerable savings, it was found. 

Service to customers is a function with 
which the manager will be wise to do little 
experimentation, the report declares. “He 
may school his clerks in politeness and 
in the art of persuasion, but he will not 
wisely attempt to control the time, and 
consequently the cost, of the service. This 
lies within the province of the customer 
only, and she may resent any evident ef- 
fort to hurry her.” 

The findings and conclysions of the 
study, made by William H. Meserole, fol- 


low in full text: 
Utilization of Labor 
The expense problems of the retail 


grocer, dealing largely with the question | 


of wages, can be solved only through 
an examination of all the functions under- 
taken in daily routine. The labor 
and cost curves of the service store vary 
considsrably from store to store. The so- 
lution will probably be found in better 
utilization of each type of labor involved. 
For example, cases were found in which 
the store manager spent considerable time 
in telephone solicitation of orders. In 
some instances this operation seemed to 
be on a purely reminder basis, so that it 
could have been assigned to one of the 
minor employes. Relieved of that work, 
the manager can employ his time to bet- 
ter advantage in other functional depart- 
ments of the business, for which he is best 
equipped by experience and ability. 

Order assembly is not, at present, ef- 


ficiently conducted. Clerks were generally | 


found to be laboring diligently, but under 


conditions denying the possibility of low | 


cost. This function, where it is possible to 
do so, should be removed entirely from the 
retail selling space of the store. In many 
cases stores have access to an alley or 
back street, or they are situated on a cor- 
ner. In such stores a back door can be 
set 
stock of the entire unrefrigerated commod- 
ity line, and also carry such surplus stock 
as need be on hand. 

Out of that stock of goods order assembly 
can be conducted in less time than is at 
present required, for the clerk’s assembly 
station will be closer to the required com- 
modity. The clerks engaged in order as- 
sembly will no longer be in the way of 
customers and the clerks waiting on them, 


for the entire selling space will be devoted | 
After all, assembly | 


to its proper function. 
and delivery are but outturn from storage 
and must be so considered. It is clearly 


wasteful to use the most valuable part) 


of the store for such a purpose. 
Facilitating Delivery 

Delivery would be facilitated by such an 
arrangement, too, for orders could be placed 
uron the truck from the more convenient 
side or back door. The truck would no 
longer stand for long periods in front of 
the store, occupying parking space which 
should be available for the use of cus- 
tomers. 

Order assembly is one of the most ex- 
pensive labor charges encountered by the 
retail grocer. As a function it exists only 
against that portion of the business which 
receives the service of delivery. 
predelivery expense, as is telephone solici- 
tation, but while solicitation was efficiently 
conducted in most of the stores surveyed 
in Louisville, order assembly was by no 
means so efficient. 

It may be that the processes of the re- 
tail store are such that what might other- 
wise be idle time is utilized in caring for 
the various unproductive functions of the 
establishment, such as stock care, shelf 
replenishment, and order assembly itself. 
If this is so, those functions assume the 
character of a stop gap against idleness, 


and it is scarcely equitable to charge them | 


with the entire cost of the time so con- 
sumed The cost must be charged some- 
where, but no attempt has been made in 


time | 


up and equipped with a skeleton | 


It is a} 


Many Filled Places Which 
Might Have Been Avail- 
able to Jobless Adults, 
Says Children’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ceived their first regular employment cer- 
tificates in 1930, the reporting official gave 
unemployment of adult members of the 
family as the “main reason for those who 
have quit.” 

Similar reasons were given in replies to 
a special inquiry sent out by the Children’s 
Bureau received from officials in two States 
and a number of largé cities throughout 
the country. One official pointed out’the 
canger is “real and not fancied.” He said, 
“many of the jobs given children are only 
temporary jobs, but even a temporary job 
will break the school routine for the child, 
and then it is ‘good-bye’ to any further 
school work.” ; 

The seriousness of this termination of 
schooling is indicated by the fact that 
in five States and 30 cities in other States 


among those reporting on the educational | 


attainment of the children, less than 60 
per cent had completed the eighth grade 
and in four States and 11 cities from 30 
to 71 per cent had completed no grade 
higher than the sixth. 

The kind of work which the children 
found to do is not limited to messenger 
and delivery service, errand work, and 
jobs of like character. Practically as 
large a percentage as in previous years— 
42 per cent of 30,154 children 14 and 15 
years old for whom type of work was 
reported—entered manufacturing and 
mechanical industries and 24 per cent 
mercantile occupations. 


Decline of One-third 


For those States and cities for which 
comparable information was reported to 
the Bureau for the two years 1929 and 
1930, the number of 14 and 15 year old 
children receiving first regular employ- 
ment certificates in 1930 represented a de- 
crease of 34 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. 

In those places able to furnish monthly 
records this decrease ranged from 28 per 
cent in January and March to 56 and 64 
per cent in July and August, respectively. 
In the States reporting on this subject 
| the decrease ranged from 23 per cent in 
| New York to 55 per cent in Vermont and 
Wisconsin, and in the cities from 10 per 
cent in Lansing, Mich., to 82 per cent in 
Rockford, Ill. 

Though nearly all States require 14 and 
15 year old children leaving school for in- 
| dustrial and commercial employment to 


| ber require 16 and 17 year old minors to 
|do so. In six States, the District of Co- 
4umbia, and 31 cities in other States hav- 
|ing this standard and reporting to the 


| Bureau, 66,837 boys and girls in this age | 


|group received first regulary employment 
| certificates in 1930. Where comparative 
; figures are available for the two years this 
on a decrease of 27 per cent over 
1929. 


Urged to Stay in School 

Many national organizations are joining 
| in a united effort launched by the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment to work out plans for encouraging 
;and helping young people to continue 
| their education. The fact that such large 
| numbers of young children are leaving 
| school for work in the face of the unem- 
ployment emergency indicates the neces- 
sity for this effort. 

The objectives of this undertaking in- 
clude keeping all children under 16 years 
| Of age in school at this time of surplus 
labor, encouraging high school and college 
students and graduates to remain in 
; School, and strengthening the guidance 
| programs in the schools, 
Comparatively few of the children 





this investigation to set up a scale of | 


differential values for the various func- 
tions performed by the same clerk. 


Reducing Costs 


There can be no allocation of wages 
to functions except that of time of per- 
formance reduced to cost. This is but 
another way of expressing time, or cost, 
per unit of work and is the basis upon 
which functional costs were found to be 
high in the retail grocery store. 

The time spent in securing an item from 
stock was found to range between 30 and 
90 seconds. At any fair wage such a 
period of time represents a larger portion 
of the gross margin of the item than seems 
justified. 

If the retail grocer will examine the ac- 
tivities of his own store, to eliminate du- 
plication of effort, lost motion, unneces- 


sary steps, and errors which necessitate | 


correction, he will find that a considerable 
period of time is made available for new 
productive activities. He must impress 
his clerks with the need for cooperating 
with him in achieving reduced cost. 

The function of delivery presents an op- 
portunity for important savings through 
cost control. Regular delivery routes and 
a limited number of delivery runs each 
day will help to reduce costs. Where spe- 
cial or emergency deliveries are to be made, 
light and economical equipment should be 
available. Restriction of delivery to a com- 
pact area near the store should prevail 
wherever possible, ex@ pt in cases where 
customers are available at short distances 
apart throughout a long route. 

Service to customers is a function with 
which the manager will be wise to do lit- 
tle experimentation. He may school his 
clerks in politeness and in the art of per- 
suasion, but he will not wisely attempt to 
control the time, and consequently the 
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PANORAMA VIEW 


OF SAN 
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T THE time of the American occu- 
£} pation of Porto Rico in 1898 the 
depth in the main channel of the port 
of San Juan was 25 feet at-~mean low 
water for a width of about 400 feet, it is 
stated in the report on the Ports of 
Porto Rico prepared in cooperation with 
the United States Shipping Board by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors; in the harbor proper a depth 
of about 24 feet existed over ari area of 
| about 90 acres and the berth along the 

bulkhead accommodated vessels of 18 
| feet draft. Under work authorized by 
Congress in 1907, 1917 and 1922, a chan- 


nel 30 feet deep and 600 feet wide at 
the entrance and 500 feet wide along 
the fairway 1% miles to a point oppo- 
site the port was provided; an area of 
about 162 acres within the harbor was 
dredged to the same depth, with other 
improvements at a total’cost of $1,700,- 
000. The channels are always naviga- 
ble and there are no fogs, nor are there 
any bridges across the channel. Of a 
water frontage of 2', miles, 1,400 feet 
is owned by the Federal Government, 
about 530 feet by the Federal and In- 
sular Governments, about 7,000 feet by 
the Insular Government, and about 
2,400 feet by private interests. Prior to 


White Ants Had Reached High Stage 





the deepening of the harbor, deep-draft 
vessels found it necessary to light their 
vessels from anchorage; the San Juan 
Harbor Board, in 1912, constructed a 
concrete bulkhead 2,130 feet long suit- 
able for berthing ocean vessels. San 
Juan is built on a peninsula on the 
north shore with the iarbor entrance to 
the west and the harbor proper lo- 
cated te the south. The view shows the 
harbor from the north shore looking 
south with the channel on the right. 
Here are the piers of the overseas ship- 
ping lines, municipal wharves, bunker 
coal facilities, railway terminals and 
warehouses. 


Acreage in Wheat 


Of Development Before Man’s Advent [ower in Europe 





Termites Follow Human Evolution in Building Habits, 


Says Federal Entomologist 





White ants are believed to have been | 
developed highly and well organized in 
colonies millions of years before human 
beings made their appearance on earth, 
Dr. Thos. E. Snyder, Entomologist of the | 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of | 
Agriculture, stated orally Aug. 29. 

Fossilized remains of these ants were 
said by Dr. Snyder to prove that they 
had reached a high stage of evolution as} 
|far back as the Eocene period, the dawn | 
of contemporary animal life. After this, 
the insects lived through three later | 
periods of the Cenozoic age, or age of 
mammals, and then managed to survive 
the great ice age. when most of the earth 
was covered by glaciers and when the first 
traces of mankind are believed to have 
been left behind. 

Developed as Highly as Today 

“While a very low type of human being 
was beginning to make his appearance in 
Southern Europe,’ Dr. Snyder, “the white 
ants, or termites, were as highly developed | 


as they are today.” The following in-| 
formation also was furnished by Dr. 
Snyder: 


White ants were architects iong before 
the advent of man on earth. Certain 
phases of mankind’s evolution, however, 
are apparent in the bujding habits of 
white ants. Like the afboreal, or tree- 
dwelling man, the ants construct hard, 
earth-like pound nests in trees. Also, like 
the cave man, they burrow excavations 
below the earth. And typical of the mod- 
ern man, these ants build low hut-like 
mounds and lofty “skyscrapers” on and 
above the‘ earth. 

The insects have not only constructed 
primitive rammed earth, or Pieazo and 
“dobe” houses, but also well-ventilated and 
rain-shedding pagodas. South African 
natives have venerated certain termite 
mounds for hundreds of years, and the 


|mounds have remained unchanged through 
{the ages, 


| Contrary to a common, erroneous idea | 
that termites, or white ants have been | 


| brought to this country from other places, 
|the insects were native to the United 
| States probably centuries before the first 


Records Show Few Women 
Seek to Be Dry Agents 


; {Continued from Page 1.) 

tions, and, during the recent examination 
this year, the number of women appli- 
cants was just as small proportiogally, it | 


was disclosed Aug. 29 at the Civil Service | 
Commission. The following information 
also was made available: 

In 1927, 2,517 men and 9 women were | 
placed on the list of eligibles for prohibi- 
| tion agents positions. No examinations | 
; Were held in 1928, but in 1929, no women 
| were included among the 1,815 eligibles 
| listed. Only 3 women, as compared’ to 
| 1,059 men, were listed as eligibles in 1930. 
|The proportion was equally as small in 
the last examination held this year. 


e | 
| Whose school ties are once broken go back 


| to school. Reduction of child labor, with 
| its corollary, extended education, is urged, 
| the Children’s Bureau states, not merely 
|as an aid to the unemployment situation, 
but because of the advantages to boys and 
girls themselves in enriched lives and 
more productive vocational training. The 
younger and more untrained the applicant 
for work, the fewer his Opportunities for 


| obtaining worth-while employment at any | 


| time. 
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(P 8--c 1, 6). 


Public Utilities—(P 5--c 5). 
Radio—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--e 3) 
(P 6--c 2). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 4) (P 6--c 1, 5). 
Retail Trade—(P 2--c 1) (P 7--c 7). 
Scientific Research—(P 2--c43). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 1) (P 2--c 3) 
(P 6--c 6), 
State Finance—(P 7--c 4). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 2) 
(P 3--c 4). 
State Taxation—(P 1--c 3) (P 4--c 4, 6) 
(P 8--c 3). 
Supreme Court—(P 4--c 5). 
Taxation—(P 4--c 2, 5, 6). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 3). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 5--c 2). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 1, 4) 
(P 6--c 1, 5, 6). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 7). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 3--¢ 6) (P 7--c 7). 
Wild Life—(P 3--c 4). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 4--c 4). 
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|ance of 
| petrified termites have been made in Eng- 


human being put his foot on these shores. 

Petrified white ants have been found 
at Florissant, Colo. The fossils are be- 
lieved to have been living during the 
“Miocene” age, when mountains were in 
the process .01 making as a result of the 


| catacylsmic upheavals of the world at this 


time. 

The remains show rather conclusively 
that these adaptable little insects were 
able in this country also to survive the 
severe climatic conditions and changes 
which occurfed in the millions of years 
during the “Miocene,” the “Pliocene” and 
the great ice ages. 

An International Creature 

Other fossil remains indicate, moreover, 
that the white ant was more or less an 
international creature before the appear- 
human beings. Discoveries of 


land, the Baltic Sea areas, Germany, 
Crotia, Africa, Italy, as well as in the 
United States and Burma. . 

Wood destroying termites, or white ants, 
have a long line of experience as practical 
and successful builders, which aids them 
greatly in finding the weak points in the 
construction of the buildings of human 
beings in this era. Driven from their 
homes in the forests by land clearing and 
civilization, they have turned to man’s 
own structures and handiwork for their 
food, which consists mainly of wood. 


Education Volumes 


Cover Wide Field 


‘Federal Studies Vary From 
| Details of Finance 


| Duties of Janitor 
The scope of the activities of the Fed- 


eral Government in relation to education 
| is brought out in a list of more than 1,100 


separate studies, varying from intricate | 


details of finance to the functions of jan- 
itors, just published by the United States 
| Office of Education, it was announced or- 
ally at the Department of the Interior 
Aug. 29. Additional information announc- 
ing the catalog list follows: 

The publications on educational matters 
refer only to those which are available at 
the ‘Government Printing Office from 


| Which they can be purchased at a nominal 


cost. The price of each item is listed. 
There are more than 250 subclassifica- 


| tions which dover practically every branch 
| of the educational field. The catalog. can 


be obtained without cost from the Office 
of Education. 

The publications listed are for sale at 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D? C., and may be 


; acquired in the following four ways: 


Send check, postal money order, express 


|order, New York draft, or currency (at 
sender's risk) 


in advance of publication 
shipment, payable to Superintendent of 


to | 


And the Argentine 


Recent Russian Exports 
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9 | Our Health Work 


| Studied by British 


Delegation of Physicians Is Ob- 
serving Organization in 
American Cities 


Before attending the meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in 
Montreal, Que., on Sept. 12, an official dele- 
gation of physicians, representing the As- 
sociation of Medical Officers of Health of 
Great Britain, is making a study of Fed- 
eral, State. and municipal health organi- 
zation and adimnistration in the United 
States, according to an oral statement 
Aug. 29 at the United States Public Health 
Service. ‘ 

The group now is observing the Federal | 
organization, and was received at the Pub-' 
lic Health Service on Aug. 28, it was said. 
Upon completing their observations at 
Washington, the delegation was said to be 


| planning a trip to New York, for a study 


of that State’s public health organiza-; 
tion, and then to Chicago for the munici- 
pal survey. i: 

The physicians are Dr. Charles Porter, 
Dr. James Fenton and Dr. George Bu- 
chanan. It was explained that they will 
participate afterwards in the meeting of 
the American Public Health Association, 
of which Dr. Hug® S. Cumming, SuPgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, is the president. 


Special Postmarks 
Provided at Opening 


Of New Air Routes 


‘Postal Service Is Making Ef- 


Substantial Despite Poor, 


Crop Prospects, Says 
Agriculture Department 


| Reductions in the official estimates of 
wheat acreage to be sown in Argentina 
this year and in European wheat crop 
forecasts for this year are reported in 
cables just received by the Department of 
Agriculture and made available Aug. 29. 
The following information also was made 
available: 

Despite the poor crop prospects in Rus- 
sia, wheat exports from that country have 
been substantial recently, resulting in cur- 
tailment of United States exports and a 
drop in futures prices at Chicago to a 
new low record. 

The Argentine official estimate of wheat 
acreage to be sown in 1931 in that coun- 
try shows a reduction from 21,283,000 acres 
to 17,050,000. Reductions were predicted 
also in the Argentine acreage of rye and 
oats, with increases in sowings of flax and 
barley. 

The German crop is now forecast at 
154,322,000 bushels, compared with the 
previous forecast of 164,997,000; France, 
257,203,000, compared with 271,901,000; 
| Italy, 235,157,000, compared with 238,832,- 
000; and Czechoslovakia, 47,031,000, com- 
pared with 50,338,000. The reductions are 
due to continued rains and unfavorable 
harvest. 

The Russian harvest continues to be un- 
| favorable, with 65 per cent of the total 
|ceral acreage, cut, but a large share of it 
lying in the fields, and there is consider- 


fable complaint of loss from weather and | 


poor handling. t 
much below last year, despite consider- 
able wheat exports made possible by the 
| good crops in Ukraine. 

The substantial Russian exports re- 
cently have reduced United States exports, 
and this was the principal factor in a de- 
cline in wheat futures prices at Chicago 
during the last week to a new low record. 





‘Decreased Freight Rates 
Urged as Relief Plan 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 
emergency unemployment relief during the 
coming Winter. 

“One way to relieve the unemployment 
problem would be to use the resources 
of the War Department in the way of 
| putting tents and cooking facilities at the 


|disposal of the unemployed,” Senator 
Fletcher said. 
“President Green, of the American 


Federation of Labor, estimtaes the num- 
ber of unemployed at 7,000,000 in the 
| United States. That “onstitutes a very 
big problem and every possible means of 
| affording relief should be resorted to. The 
use of the army facilities would enable 
the handling of a great deal of relief 
| work. Many of the unemployed, of course, 
| have their own homes to live in, however, 
humble those homes may be, but the fact 
;of their having homes does not relieve 
| the problem of getting food when there 


The crop is undoubtedly | 


| Documents, Government Printing Office,|is no money coming in and their re- 
| Washwgton, D. C. Postage stamps, for-| sources are exhausted. But the great ma- 
|eign money, smooth, or defaced coins not | jority, probably, have no homes of their 
accepted. own and their problem is and will be 
Inclose coupons with order. Coupons! acute as the months stretch into the 
may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Winter. 
Superintendent of Documents, and are ac-| “We have any amount of food In this 
| cepted as cash payment for any requested country. There is not an agricultural 
| publications. product of any material importance that 
Use deposit system. Deposit $5 or more | We do not have an overproduction of. The 
|with the Superintendent of Documents,| Government could arrange to get the 
| Government Printing Office, Washington,| Supply of the commodities now at the 
D.C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will | cheapest prige for years to the consumers 
be charged against this deposit. This sys- who are in need of it and that would help. 
| tem does away with remittances with every |The trouble is the means of getting it 
|order, and delay in first obtaining prices. | to the consumers. 
| Order publications to be sent C. O. D.,|. “In_ this connection, the Executive 
if they are needed immediately and price| branch of the Government might well 


jis unknown. Payment is made upon re- 
| ceipt. 

| The Superintendent of Documents will 
| bill school boards for orders of United 
| States Government publications from su- 
perintendents or other authorized school 
officers. 


Dashboard Compasses 
Made for Autos in Britain 


For the announced purpose of “fulfill- 
ing a long-felt need of motorists complet- 
ing cross-continent journeys as well as 
| those who find themselves in unfamiliar 
land padly-lighted villages 
dashboard compass has just made its ap- 
pearance in Great Britain, according to 
advices to the Automobile Division from 
the American Commercial Attache in Lon- 
don. 

The compass, which is described by its 
makers as having a very neat external 
appearance, is fitted into a 3's inch hole 
beside the speedometer and other instru- 
|ments; chromium plating is used for all 
of its exposed metal parts and the frame 
for the compass readings is of polished 
black composition. 

The manufacturers claim they have 
had to overcome a number of special 
difficulties both as regards the vibration 
and the magnetic attraction of the motor 
and steering column. They claim to have 


| 


| 





steady type of suspension which at the 
same time leaves the dial free to turn, 
and by incorporating a small system of 
compensation at the back of the name 
plate which enables an allowance to be 
j made for any magnetic discrepancies. 


done this successfully by arranging a very | 


consider another emergency freight rate 
|reduction to meet the problem of food 
supplies this Fall and Winter, an emer- 


|gency action such as was taken in the} 


case of the drought stricken areas a year 
ago. Take conditions in Georgia, for in- 
stance, where peaches are being sold at 
15 cents a bushel; or in South Carolina 


| 


| 


| where cantaloupes are selling for 3 cents | 


apiece; or watermelons in 
rotting in the ground because the freight 
rates for shipping them to market are 
prohibitive. But the people need these and 
the vegetables, conditions as to which are 
more or less similar. 

| Senator George of Georgia told me today 


at the railroad station but would not ship 
them because the freight rates to carry 
{them to the markets were too high. All 
| the vegetables are cheap on the farms to- 
|day. There is abundance of food every- 
| where in the country but the poor cannot 
|get the benefit of it, to a large extent, 
| because of the prohibitive rates for trans- 
| portation of thtse commodities. The Gov- 
ernment should take some substantial ac- 
tion to help the producer and the con- 
sumer. 

“We are not going to get substantial re- 
lief from appointment of commissions 
of from legislation, although the commis- 
sions may be of some help and some leg- 
isiation might. There is going to be a 
flood of proposals regarding unemployment 
when Congress meets, in my opinion.” 
The dial is plainly graduated every 5 de- 
grees and numbered every 30 degrees, with 
the eight principal points in distinctive 
lettering —Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce, 


at night” a|that he had two carloads of watermelons | 


Georgia left} 


fort to Satisfy Interest of 
Stamp Collectors in ‘First 
Flight Covers’ 


Pointing to the tremendously increased 
interest of stamp collectors in obtaining 
first flight covers, or stamped envelopes of 
letters carried on the first trips over new 
or extended air mail routes, W. Irving 
Glover, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, in an address Aug. 29 before the 
American Air Mail Society at Washing- 
ton, declared that the Post Office Depart- 
ment now is trying to satisfy this growing 
interest by providing special markings, or 
“cachets,” of local interest on letter en- 


velopes such as are sought by collectors. 

A few years ago, Mr. Glover asserted, 
only 5 or 10 pounds of mail were carried 
ordinarily on first-day air mail flights 
over new routes. The volume carried now 
on first flights was said by him to aggre- 
gate hundreds of pounds on nearly every 
flight of this sort. 

Special Designs Provided 

When possible the office of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, in order to 
provide collectors with correctly stamped 
first-flight envelopes, sends an experienced 
representative when possible to the lo- 
cality from which the first flight is to be 
made, for the purpose of instructing the | 
local postmaster and clerks in how prop- 
erly to handle and cachet the covers, Mr. 
Glover explained. The cachets, or mark- 
ings, he said. contain special designs or 
inscriptions of local interest, whereas for- 
merly they were of a general nature, for 
use in all parts of the country. 

In explaining how much the interest 
in first-day-flight cover collections had 
grown, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General further declared that immedi- 
ately upon the release of the word re- 
garding a new stop or a new line, first- | 
flight-cover collectors began sending their! 
mail to the local post office, and it some- 
times happens that the post office receives 
50 letters several weeks in advance of the 
date set for the flight. 


Sales Show Gain 


Mr. Glover said that the philatelic 
agency which he had opened at Washing- 
ton while he was the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General sold stamps last year 
to the amount of $254,797, whereas, in its 
first year, the total sales had aggregated 
less than $20,000. 

All of this money, he declared, was clear 
gain for the Government, because the 
stamps thus sold were placed in the 
stamp albums of collectors, and the Gov- 
ernment was not required to perform the 
usual transportation and delivery service. 
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New Hampshire 
Permits the Sale 
Of Concentrates 


Attorney General of State 
Holds That Purchase of 
Grape ‘Brick’ for Food 
Purposes Is Legal 


«-€oncorD, N. H., Aug. 29. 

Grape “bricks,” offered for sale as a 
“beverage concentrate intended for the 
production of nonalcoholic beverages and 
for other food purposes” may be lawfully 
sold in this State, the Attorney General, 
Ralph W. Davis, has ruled in an opinion 
just issued at the request of the State 
Chemist, Charles D. Howard. 

Mr. Howard, in his letter of inquiry, 
requested to be advised as to the position 
which should be taken by the State in 
view of the reputed use to which the 
product is being put, namely, the manu- 
facture of wine, although the distributors 
make no claim to that effect. 

The product is labeled, according to the 
letter of inquiry, as a “California Grape 
Block—A Flavoring Compound for a Non- 
Alcoholic, Healthy Wholesome Product.” 
Attached thereto, the Attorney General 
was further advised, is the following “warn- 
“Do not allow block to remain in 
water over 20 days, otherwise it may fer- 
ment and become alcoholic. To be con- 
sumed in 3 days.” 

No Misbranding Found 

While there is apparently no misbrand- 
ing of the product under the Food and 
Drug Act, Mr. Howard states, his in- 
quiry was elicited “because of the reputed 
use to which this and similiar products 
are being put, viz., the manufacture of 
wine, and by the fact that there are 
reasons for believing that this is vir- 
tually the only use for which, in practice, 
they are purchased, notwithstanding the 


; absence of all claims to that effect by 
| the distributors.” 


An opinion of the Attorney General was 
requested as to whether “any condition 
of law violation would be construed by 
you as existing here, such as to afford 
legal basis for declining to issue the bever- 
age permit, and whether or not you would 
advise this Department to proceed to is- 
sue such a permit, assuming no violation 
of the Food and Drug Law here exists.” 

A ‘somewhat analogous situation, Mr. 
Howard stated in his inquiry, “would seem 
to be involwed by the sale of malt and 
hop extracts in two pound tins. While the 
situation here is not quite so transparent 
and the average person is doubtless led to 
suppose that these extracts are, as the 
distributors claim for them, bona fide 
products for culinary purposes, actually 
we know that their chief application, in 
practice, is for the manufacture in the 
home of intoxicating liquor. And that 
such is their real purpose, heads of brew- 
ing concerns have orally admitted to me 
without restraint. 

“It has seemed to me that, in any rul- 
ing you may formulate as to these grape 
‘bricks,’ you should have in mind its pos- 


sible relationship to these malt and hop 
concentrates.” 


Des Moines Recommended 
For Veterans’ Hospital Site 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has recommended that the veterans’ hos- 
pital proposed for Iowa be erected in the 
vicinity of Des Moines, if a suitable suite 
can be obtained for a reasonable amount 


'gnd within the funds available, it was an- 


nounced orally Aug. 29 at the Veterans’ 
Administration. If a desirable site cannot 
be obtained near Des Moines, it is rec= 


ommended the structure be placed near 
Boone. 





New Cabinet in Peru 
Takes Over Government 


The Department of State has just an- 
nounced the receipt of a telegram from 
William Dawson, American Minister to 
Ecuador, giving the personnel of the new 
cabinet that has taken over administra- 
tion of affairs-in Peru. 

The new cabinet members, according 
to Mr. Dawson’s message are: Govern- 
ment, Col. Luis Larrea Alba; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Senator Modesto Larrea Jijon; Ed- 
ucation, Dr. Angelo Modesto Paredes; 
Public Works, Senator Andres F. Cordova, 
and War, Col. Jose A. Gomes Gonzales. 
The selection for the Finance Ministry 
has not yet been announced. 
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Declared Sound 


Employers’ Guarantee of. 
Efforts to Maintain Pay) 
Rolls Is Said to Have) 


Appointment of Commission 
Follows Discussions at | 
Meeting of Council 


SACRAMENTO, Catir., Aug. 29. 

A special committee to study unemploy- 
ment has been appointed by Governor | 
James Rolph. His action resulted from} 
a general discussion ot the situation with | 


Employment Plan bro re a Public Service 
e ° mptoymen u e e 
Of California Is Pere "ss Considered in 


Radio Licensing 


Renewal of Permit of Station | 
WMBC_ Recommended; | 


Discussion of Questions of 
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DWINDLING NUMBERS OF MIGRATORY WATERFOWL 


Fass 
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Crop Prices Fall - 
To Levels Below 


|| Pre-war Average 
|| 


‘Dairy and Poultry Products 
Only Ones to Advance 


| 
r| 
| 


This Month, According to 


i | respect to that subject which developed 
Raised Workers’ Morale |at a meeting of the Governor’s Council 
California’s State Chamber of Com- 


merce Employment Stabilization Program 
has been accorded the active support of | 
450 California business firms and has re-} 
sulted already in the retention of many} 
thousands of workers, Fred C. Croxton, ; 
Assistant Director of the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief, de- | 
clared, Aug. 30, in a statement analyzing | 
the efforts of business interests in Cali- 
fornia to solve their own unemployment 
problems. 

Mr. Croxton asserted that the procedure 
being followed by the California leaders | 
amounted to a guarantee to the workers 
that every-available resource would be} 
used to maintain the pay rolls. As a re-| 
sult, he said, the morale of the workers | 
is being held high and their purchasing 
power is being accelerated by virtue of the 
knowledge that they will have work. 


The announcement follows in full text: | 


“Active support of 450 California busi- 
ness firms was cited today by Fred C. 
Croxton, Assistant Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, as evidence of the soundness and 
practicability, from the standpoint of 
business management, of California’s 
State Chamber of Commerce Stabilization 
Program. 

Reports Studied 

Mr. Croxton’s statement followed care- 
ful study of detail reports on California’s 
program, submitted by Chairman Selah 
Chamberlain and Vice Chairman C. C. 
Hine of the California State Chamber’s 
Employment “Stabilization Committee. 

“‘The sincerity of purpose with which 
California busin¢-ss men have backed 
California’s program is an outstanding 
indicatior of the earnestness with which 
industry is facing its own problem,’ said 
Mr. Croxton. 

“‘California’s program has resulted di- 
rectly in the retention of many thousands | 


of workers, as reported by Mr. Chamber- | 


Aug. 25. 


Governor Rolph told department direc- | 


tors at the meeting that he would not’ 
hesitate to make unemployment a sub- 
ject for consideration, if conditions war- 
rant it, at the special session of the Leg- 
islature which he has announced he will 
call this Fall or Winter to legislate on 
water and oil conservation. 

Senator Roy Fellom, of San Francisco, 
presented to the Council a proposal for a 
$20,000,000 bond issue for highway work, 
the bonds to be retired by increasing the 
gasoline tax 1 cent. 

State Treasurer Charles G. Johnson de- 
clared that conditions may become so 
acute this Winter as to compel the State 
to grant direct financial aid to hungry 
men and women. 

Lieutenant Governor Frank Merriam 
announced that he plans to name a Sen- 
ate committee to study unemployment. He 
| added: 

“The cities and counties will have to 
| take care of the charities. The State will 
| provide the jobs, if possible.” 

The committee named by Gov. Rolph 
|}includes Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of 
| San Francisco, Will J. French, director of 
industrial relations; O. K. Cushing, of 
San Francisco; Harry J. Bauer, of Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Rheba Crawford Spli- 
| valo, director of social welfare. 


Chicago Post Office 
Will Be Largest Point 
~ Of Mail Distribution 


|\Mechanical Devices in New 


Public Interest Approved | 


Holding that “full, frank and _ intelli- 
gent discussion of questions of public in- 
terest should have a prominent place in 
the public service programs of radio broad- 
casting stations,’ Chief Examiner Ellis 
A. Yost, on Aug. 29, recommended to the 
Federal Radio Commission that the license 
of Station WMBC, at Detroit, cited for 
failure to serve the pUblic interest, be 
renewed. 

Reviewing testimony adduced at pro- 
tracted hearings both in Detroit and in 
Washington involving the case, Mr. Yost 
said that, while the handling of certain 
funds solicited and collected by the sta- 
| tion “was irregular,” he could not say that 
any part of this fund was misapplied or 
embezzled. 

Involved in the case were allegations of 
irregularities against Gerald E. Buckley, 
| political commentator and news digest an- 
nouncer of the station, who was killed in 
July, 1930. These included charges that 
he was closely associated with certain vice 
activities of the underworld, such as traf- 
fic in narcotics, from which he received 
large sums of money, Mr. Yost said. 


| Claims of Station 


Counsel for the applicant station, how- 
;ever, Mr. Yost brought out, claimed that 
no complaint or charge of irregularity | 
against the station or its owners has been | 
| made since the death of Mr. Buckley, and | 
| that, among other things, the station has | 
launched and is maintaining a campaign 
against vice, crime and lawlessness in De- 
troit and Wayne County. 

Mr. Yost’s conclusions, which ,will be, 


considered by the Commission after re- | = 


‘ | ‘ 
Farm Board Submits Senate Committee Plans to Resume 


ceipt of exceptions to it by other interested | 
| parties, follow in full text: | 

1. While the handling of the WMBC 
relief fund was irregular and the evidence | 
is not clear and conclusive as to the final | 


| disposition of such fund, other than! that | 


Structure to Be Prepared | administered by the Detroit Federation of | 


The annual flight of wild geese, duck, brant and coots in the Fall migratory period is expected by the United 
States Biological Survey to be the smallest of record, owing to conditions of drought in the breeding grounds 

in Canada and northern United States which have prevented the rearing ef young in normal numbers. Canada _ | 
and the United States have recognized the deplorable situation and agreed to adopt measures to preserve the wild 
life from excessive toll by hunters. President Hoover has issued an executive order confining the open season 
to one month in which hunting will be lawful in the confines of the, United States and Alaska. 
flight of Canada geese is reproduced from a photograph taken for the Biological Survey. 


Counter Proposal to 


Women’s Clubs through the WMBC relief 


I nvestigations In 


Federal Summary 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 

Prices of dairy and poultry products 
showed more than the usual seasonal 
advance due to the curtailment of pro- 
duction by hot, dry weather and poor 
pastures. Wool prices also scored an ad< 

+ vance during the period after declining for 
10 consecutive montbs. 

The group indices showed the following 
declines from a year ago: Fruits and vege- 
tables, 52 points; grains, 47 points; cote 

{ton and cottonseed, 41; dairy products, 
|30; meat animals, 27; and poultry and 
| poultry products 14 points. 
| Wheat: The United States average farm 
| price of wheat continued to decline from 
| July 15 to Aug. 15. At 35.4 cents per 
| bushel in the middle of August, the farm 
| price was approximately 2 per cent lower 
|than a month earlier and less than half 
of the amount received by producers at 
local markets in August, 1930. Some of 
the factors which have been instrumental 
in. prolonging the decline in the farm 
price of wheat are indications of a recortl 
| domestic Winter-wheat crop and a reduc- 
tion in export demand due to additional 
milling restrictions, increased tariffs and 
. | financial difficulties in importing coun- 
| tries. 
Corn Price Drops 
Corn: Ample receipts, a continued dull 
| demand and the occurrence of bene= 
| ficial rains throughout many parts of the 
| Corn Belt were the principal factors caus- 
jing a 6 per cent decline in the farm price 
of corn from July 15 to Aug. 15. The de- 
cline amounted to about 8 per cent in the 
Cotton Belt during the period, reflecting a 
|reduced demand for feeding after the 
sharp decline in cotton prices. The farm 
price of corn still was quite a bit higher 
than wheat on Aug. 15, however, averaging 
50.8 cents per bushel for the United States, 
|S compared to 90 cents a year earlier, 


A migratory 


to Campaign Funds 


lain, with all of the incidental advan- | For Use in All Stages of 


tages of an increased state of morale} committee, the Examiner cannot say that} 
Transportation 


|}any part of this fund was misapplied or | 
| 


China on Wheat Sale | Senator Nye Declares hequiry Hogs: A further reduction in hog mar- 


Has Revealed Need for | ketings was the principal factor lending 
support to local hog markets during the 
| first half of August. The average of re- 
—s farm prices, at $6.25 per hundred- 
: | weight on Aug. 15, was about 1 per cent 
[Continued from Page 1.] | higher than a month earlier, but still 


among employes and the resultant accel- 
eration of buying power. | 
“‘The soundness of California’s pro-| 
gram is indicated by Chairman Cham- 
berlain’s statement of its purposes.’ 


| embezzled. 
No Profit to Station 


2. The owners of WMBC certainly did 
not profit financially on account of the| 


Tightening of Corrupt Practices Act 
Planned as the largest mail distribut- | ; 


Group of Southern Senators | 
ing point in the world, the new post 


Holds Conference With. 


Purposes of Program 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s statement follows: 
“*aAs trustees for the interest of wage 
earners and the general commodity buy- 
ing public, business management is con- 


office at Chicago is to be equipped with) 
{more than 20 miles of conveyor belts, 
about 450 individual electric motors for 
| power, and thousands of feet of mail 
| chutes, will be fitted for the handling of 
1,200,000 letters and hundreds of tons of 


WMEC relief fund; they apparently mani- 
| fested no concern in its handling and dis- 
tribution. In this the owners were dere- 
lict. They should have required a com-| 
plete record of the receipts and disburse- | 
| ments of all moneys donated to this fund. | 


Board Members on Cotton 
Surplus Problem 


| hearings in the Cannon matter, including 
| the failure and refusal of the two individ- 
uals most closely associated in the 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | campaign with James Cannon Jr. to tes- 


| to certain questions growing out of the| should properly be reconsidered in the| @Pproximately 27 per cent lower than in 
light of the evidence developed at the! August, 1930. Receipts of hogs at seven 
hearings which have just been completed. | Principal markets during the four weeks 
| I know that you have already studied| ended Aug. 15 were 14 per cent smaller 
; some if not all of these questions in con-|than in the preceding four weeks and 
about 10 per cent less than in the corre< 


fronted with the responsibility of imitating ‘ ‘ery {nection with the work of assisting the| 
po y parcel post and newspapers every hour 3. The fact alone that Jerry Buckley de- g 


and administering sound and economically 


feasible practices to provide the maximum 
amount of continuous employment 
throughout the year. Furthermore, it is 
of extreme importance that business ac- 
cept and meet this responsibility through 
its own organizations, in order to pre- 
vent what may become far-reaching and 
unsound encroachments upon the proper 
and logical functions of private business 
enterprise. 

“Tt is generally accepted that no one 
industry can control the fundamental 
cycles of business, but that management 
can exercise control over the extent to 


according to an oral statement Aug. 29| 


at the Post Office Department. 


Mechanical devices were described as 
| being prepared for use in practically all 
stages of transportation and distribution 
; though which mail matter will pass after 
{entering the building. 

Upon receipt, mail matfer will be lifted 
‘to the upper floors of the structure, where 
it then will be handled and mechanically 
distributed to chutes, down which the mail 
| will slide by its own gravity, until it will 
arrive again at predetermined loading 
| places on the main floor for dispatch to 
| local and nation-wide points, it was ex- 


| posited to his individual bank account| 
| checks 
account to his order, and no explanation 
| given in the record of the final disposition 
| of the proceeds of such checks, is not con- 
| clusive of the misapplication or embezzle- 
ment of such proceeds by Mr. Buckley. 

| 4. There is much in the record to war- 
lrant the belief that the welfare work 
| carried on by Jerry Buckley and his as- 
sistants required the expenditure of the 
amount of money coming into Mr. Buck- 
ley's hands through the WMBC Relief 
Fund, not otherwise accounted for. 


| 
| liams and Sam Thompson, another mem-| 


prices for some varieties of the Egyptian 


cotton growing countries, Mr. Williams 
said, and the proposal is now in the hands 


of the Board. | 


Mr. Williams had said previously that 
the Board would be glad to take part in 
any such discussion of the problem. 

Senators Smith and Byrns, of South 
Carolina, George of Georgia, and Bank- 


head of Alabama, conferred with Mr. Wil- | 


tify. 


“Determination of what the Committee 


drawn on the WMBC relief fund! Product the lowest in history. Egypt has) shall or may do, beyond preparing its re- 
| proposed an international conference of | port of findings, must be left until it con- 


| venes again. Such a meeting is now con- 
| tober. 
Alleges Violation 

“It should be noted that the first and 
perhaps only function of the Committee, 
|under the resolution which created it, has 
been that of ascertaining facts and report- 
jing them to the Senate. 


sidered likely about the middle of Oc- | 


ate in accordance with the provisions of 
| Senate Resolution 215. I would be glad, 
| however, if you would give specia®atten- 
tion to the matters outlined above, secur- 


{ing such assistance and advice as you may ! 


require from the legislative counsel of the 
| Senate and from such experts on election 


| laws as Professors Pollock and Merrimann | 


who have already so generously assisted 
| the Committee in its work. 

I trust that these recommendations may 
|be ready for the consideration of the 


Committee in the drafting of legislation | 
| recomendations for submission to the Sen- 


sponding period of last year. 


The corn-hog ratio for the United States 
advanced from 11.5 in mid-July to 123 
on Aug. 15. A year ago the ratio was but 
9.5, due to the sharp upturn in corn prices 
following news of severe drought damage 
to the crop. 

Beef Cattle: The United States average 
farm price of beef cattle declined slightly 
from July 15 to Aug. 15 under the pres- 
sure of a sharp upturn in market receipts, 
| At $5.09 per hundredweight in the middle 
,of the month, the farm price was only 
about 1 per cent lower than a month 


“The hearing conducted by the Com-| 


Committee during the next month or two 


which it is influenced by these periodic | Use of Moneys |ber of the Board, on the cotton problem|™ittee durin gthe past 18 months and | so that they may be presented to the Sen- jcarlier, but 1 per cent below a year ago. 


swings; and that in this respect the first 
responsibility of management in main- 
taining permanent employment is to plan 


|plained. The following information also 
was made available: 

| The new structure is to have about 50 
acres of floor space and about 2,500 lineal 


| §.In the opinion of the Examiner, it | Aug. 29, Mr. Williams said. This followed 


is fair to assume, unless the contrary | a conference of seven Senators with board | 


| reaching into several States clearly reveal, 
not alone violation of the letter and spirit | 


| Receipts of cattle at seven primary mar- 
| kets during the four weeks ended Aug. 15 
were approximately 15 per cent larger 


ate as soon as possible after it reconvenes. 


appears, that all moneys received as a} 


hf ;, | Of the Corrupt Practices Act, but the ne- | 
members Aug. 28 at which Senator George's cessity for a thorough tightening of the 


than in the preceding four weeks and 18 


and operate the business for the long pull. 
This procedure contemplates the develop- 
ment of adequate forecasts over long pe- 
riods, and the adherence to these forecasts 
as closely as possible; for if these forecasts 


| * “* |result of radio broadcasts for any public | proposal that the Board buy part of the 
be 12 npn ccdipese A its ciemeare | purpose are used for the purpose for which | 1931 cotton crop, was considered. Mr. Wil- 
| The average daily volume of mail handled | they are donated. | be piven but as to whist took place at the| "The Committee expects to conduct | 
| in Chicago now is about 6,500,000 pi€ces,| 6. Full, frank and intelligent discussion | pe P since mg = to ee eee ©! additional hearings in the Fall on the | 
| of which 2,000,000 pieces are for delivery | of questions of public interest sheuld have excep y ar} subject of revamping and strengthening of 


the law particularly as relates to the han- 
dling and reporting of political funds. 


Foreign Wholesale | per cent l¢¥ger than in the corresponding 


= | weeks of 1930. 
Prices Unchanged Cotton Leads Dectine 


Cotton: The outstanding price change 


monious. | from July 15 to Aug. 15 was the decline in 


and the plans resulting from them are not 
adhered to when rapid expansion seems to 


belie them, they are likely to be valueless. | 


This, likewise, involves a related impor- 
tant management responsibility of devel- 


oping a personnel sufficiently flexible as | Office will be required to handle 19,500,000 | 


to the type of work it may do and as to 
the amount of overload it may carry in 
expansion periods to better absorb any 
minor fluctuations impossible to forecast. 


Measures Employed 

“‘Conferences with California execu- 
tives employing a total of over 250,000 
wage earners have provided the Commit- 
tee with reports and information on prac- 
tices being employed by these organiza- 
tions in meeting their management re- 
sponsibilities. These contacts have also 
developed a desire on the part of individ- 
ual organizations to obtain more complete 
information with respect to steps being 
taken by other organizations to meet this 
problem. 

“*The Committee, therefore, presents 
the following digest of principal measures 
being employed by California organiza- 
tions; recommended for application by all 
business concerns to the degree that they 
fit the operations of each individual en- 
terprise. 

“1. Give all wage earners now on the 
pay roll every reasonable assurance of the 
Safety of their jobs; in order to relieve 
their fear of being added to the unem- 
ployed, and to revive their normal pur- 
chasing activities. 


Distributing Work 

“*2. Provide the maximum amount of 
employment consistent with production 
schedules and sound financial practice; 
though it be temporarily necessary, wher- 
ever possible, to stagger or rotate employ- 
ment or place some jobs on a shorter work- 
ing period basis, in order to distribute 
‘work available over as many as possible 
employes. 

“3. Hold lay offs to a minimum by 
eliminating overtime and-distributing such 
excess work to additional employes. where 
physically feasible. 

“*4. Study possibilities within each or- 
ganization of further distributing work 
among a larger number of employes, con- 
sistent with efficient operations. (For ex- 
ample—Staggered employment, shorter 
working hours or working periods, re- 
arranging vacation schedules, extra vaca- 
‘tions and such other time off on a volun- 
tary basis, etc.) 

Analyzing Past Sales 

“5. Analyze past sales for most profit- 
able lines, customers, and territories; and 
concentrate selling efforts on them. Re- 
view sales for past three to five years to 
determine—(1) lines having best turn-over 
and contributing most to net profits; (2) 
customers most profitable to serve; (3) ter- 
ritories that yield the most profit. De- 
termine possibilities and probable cost of 


building up the less productive lines, cus- | 


tomers and markets. If probable returns 
do not warrant effort and expense re- 
quired, eliminate these unprofitable lines, 
customers and areas. 

“6. Analyze sales and production sSched- 
ules for possibilities of reorganizing op- 
erating methods to reduce seasonal ac- 
tivities and lengthen out average em- 
ployment periods, on as many operations 
as possible. Enlist dealer cooperation in 
ordering, to make possible more accurate 
planning of production. 

“7? Accumulate maintenance work for 
normal slack periods. (Painting, repair- 
ing, general clean-up, overhauling equip- 
ment and machinery.) 

“*8. Study possibilities of exchanging la- 


bor between different operations, depart-| organized campaign in the interests of | ment. 


ments, and plants; 
where feasible.’ od 
“‘Aas the reduction of idle man-power 


and practice same 


| daily in the city. 

The post office will be 320 feet wide, 800 
feet long and 200 feet high. 
| It is calculated that by 1943, the post 


letters which will be mailed in Chicago on 
a peak day. At the present time, about 
| 12,000,000 letters are posted»in one peak 
' day by the people of Chicago. 

Each hour, 63 vehicles will be arriving 
at the post office with* mail collected in 
‘the city. 

; When sorted and distributed on the up- 
per floors, the mail will be sent down the 
{chutes in bags to the loading point on 
{the main floor from where it is to be dis- 
‘patched. Mail matter will not touch the 
| floor during the entire process of han- 
| —- until it reaches the loading place in 
ags. 


Mortality Rate for Week 
| Highest in Atlanta, Ga. 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36 million for the 
week ending Aug. 22, indicate a mortal- 
ity Tate of 10.1 as against a rate of 9.5 
for the corresponding. week of last year. 
The highest rate (16.9) appears for At- 
lanta, Ga., and the lowest (4.4) for Ta- 
coma, Wash. The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (151) appears for Waterbury, 


Conn., and lowest for Des Moines, Iowa; | 


|Long Beach, Calif.; Lynn, Mass.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Springfield, Mass., and Tacoma, 
| Wash., which reported no infant mor- 
| tality. 

| The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.4 for 
the 34 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of 


12.3 for the corresponding weeks of 1930,— | 


Issued by the Bureau of the Ceneus. 


requires careful study, the recommenda- 
tions of the California organization to- 
‘ward industry assuming the long-range 
viewpoint and doing real constructive 
planning, places such activity above the 
plane of emergency measures,’ said Mr. 
Croxton. 

“Operating under the conviction that 
;}employment is the best remedy for un- 
|employment, the California State Cham- 
ber has taken the essentially necessary 


step, of following thzough by personal | 


'and group conference with business exec- 
|utives in securing adoption by individual 
firms of recommended stabilization prac- 
| ticeS. Consequently, organization after or- 
ganization has analyzed its operations, 
placed its house in order and reported to 
the Committee exact status in terms of 
additional employe retention, pay roll fig- 
ures and expanded production activity. 
Construction Accélerated 

| “Supplementing this activity the Cali- 
| fornia Chamber reports undivided atten- 
tion by the Committee toward the acceler- 


|ation of government and private con- | 
careful study of the | 


struction activity; 
ae labor problem, and throughout the 
activities of the program for stabilization 
of employment, concentration upon the 
public relations phase of the job, includ- 
ing state-wide press and editorial support; 


an intensified follow-up program of per- | 
sonal contacting with business executives, : 


and radio broadcasts to secure a more 
general acceptance by employes of changed 
working conditions, such as reduced work- 
ing time, rotational employment, volun- 
tary time off, etc. 

“*A further extension of activities com- 
bining phases of stabilization and relief 
for adoption this Fall will involve a well- 


| home and business establishment remod- 
elling and modernizing’ it is also reported 
by the California State Chamber,” 


a prominent place in the public service | 
programs of radio broadcasting stations. 
7. Consideration of the entire record 


|/warrants a finding that public interest 
would be served by granting these appli- | 
| cations. 

In consideration of the foregoing, it 
recommended: 

1. That the 
WMEBEC for renewal of 
license be granted. 

2. That the application of Station | 
WMBC for construction permit to move! 
studio and transmitter and to make cer- 
tain changes in present equipment be 
granted. 


application of Station | 
its broadcasting 


Distribution of Products \° 


Of Blast Furnace Plants 


In 1929 the total value of products made 
by manufacturing plants in the blast fur- 
nace industry amounted to $771,425,000. 
Only 25.7 per cent ($198,254,000) of this 
production was sold; the remaining 74.3 
per cent ($573,171,000) being transferred 
to other plants of the same company, or | 
consumed at the source. The percentages | 
shown in this report are based on the} 
total sales. 

Three-fourths of the sales by blast fur- 


Suggestions From Egypt 
Suggestions from the Egyptian govern- 


ment for the holding of an international | 
| conference to consider means of controlling | 
js | cotton production have been received at | 


| the Department of State and referred to| has now been developed by the hearings 
‘three other Government agencies for con- 


sideration, William R. Castle Jr., the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, announced orally 
Aug. 29. 

Explaining that the Egyptian memoran- 
dum contained no specific proposals for 
acting in the cotton market, Mr. Castle 
said that a similar memorandum has been 


sent to Mexico, India, Russia, and other | 


countries by the sponsors of the confer- 
nce. 


Agriculture have been asked 
opinions on the suggestion, 
Secretary said. The memorandum, sup- 
plementing in®srmation received recently 
from the Minister to Egypt, W. W. Jar- 
dine, former Secretary of Agriculture, did 
not suggest that the United States call 
such a conference, he added. 


Legislature Is Adjourned 
Baton, Rovece, La., Aug. 28. 
The Louisiana Legislature adjourned 


The Department of Commerce, the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board, and the Department of | 

for their | 
the supe | 


|the Federal Corrupt Practices Act.” 
Senator Nye’s letter to Mr. Manly fol- 

i lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Manly: Substantially all the 

| evidence relating to the handling and re- 


Democrats during thé campaign of 1928 


| which the Committee conducted under the 
| authority of Senate resolution 215, as 

amended and extended by Senate resolu- 
| tions 381 and 403. 


| Asks for Penalties 


onstrate the necessity for amendment of 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 so as 
|to provide more definite and stringent 
| provisions for the handling and report- 
ing of political funds. It would also ap- 
pear that the existing law should be modi- 
fied to include specific provision regard- 
ing the custody of funds and the respon- 
sibility of the custodian of such funds for 
the proper expenditure and accounting. 


| It would also appear that individuals, | 


; committees and organizations which col- 
lect funds for political purposes should be 

| required by law to expend such funds for 

:the purposes for which they were col- 

| lected and that proper penalties should 

| be provided for misappropriation of funds 
or their diversion to personal uses. 

{| Proper attention should also be given to 


nace plants are made to industrial users,| early Aug. 29 after having unanimously | the problem presented by the transfer of 


of iron and steel products. 


such as iron foundries and manufacturers | passed a bill to prohibit the growing of|large sums of money for one State to 
Data collected | cotton in Louisiana in 1932 provided three- | influence elections In other States. 


This 


for the Census of Distribution show that|fourths of the acreage of the South is|is a legislative question, to which the 


of the total sales in 1929, amounting to; 
| $198,254,000, 74.2 per cent, or $147,068,000, | 
| was sold in this way. | 
| Manufacturing plants sold 3.8 per cent, | 
lor $7,566,000 worth of goods to their own, 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and users. 

The remaining 22 per cent, or $43,620,000, 
was sold to dealers. 

Of the above sales to dealers and users 
$82,027,000 was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses. Forty manufacturing 
plants sold through sych agents, 20 of 
them selling their entire output in this 
way. 

There are 105 plants included in the 
blast furnace industry engaged in the| 
manufacture, from ore and scrap, of pig- 
iron, ferro-alloys and castings made di- 
rect from the furnace. Of these 105 
plants, 10 transferred their entire ouput, | 
or consumed it at the plant. This re- 
port shows the sales channels used by the | 
95 plants which reported sales. The sale 
of other products made by these plants, 
such as slag, also the sale of electric cur- 
rent, is included in this report.—/ssued 
by the Bureau of Census. 


Infantile Paralysis Cases 
Increase During Week 


More than 1,100 new cases of infantile 
| paralysis occurred in the United Sreses | 
| during the week ended Aug. 22, according 
to final figures submitted by States to the | 
Service, it was stated orally Aug. 29 at/| 
the Service. | 

The number of new cases reported} 
weekly in the country as a whole has in-| 
creased steadily during each of the last 
four weeks, it was pointed out. In the 
week euded Aug. 1, new cases reported 
numbered 598; in the week ended Aug. 8 
1,029 cases were reported; with 1,040 new 
cases reported on Aug. 15 and 1,135 re- 
| ported on Aug. 22, according to the state-| 


The largest increases were reported in| 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 


placed under a similar plan. 

A copy of the bill was dispatched by 
airplane to Governor Ross S. Sterling of 
Texas after it had been signed by Gov- 
ernor Huey P. Long. 

A bill to exempt fallow agricultural lands 
from taxation during 1932 died on the 
House calendar. 


Calls Pian Unsound 
Sue.sy, N. C., Aug. 29 
Nothing is more unsound than the 
abandonment of cotton growing in the 
South without ‘some binding agreement 
with foreign growers, Gov, O. Max Gard- 


|ner of North Carolina declared in a state-| 


ment issued at Shelby. He proposed that 
a special session of Congress be called to 


| consider a unified cotton policy. 


“If the 12 Governors of cotton produc- 
ing States were to call special sessions of 


their Legislatures without knowledge from | 


Washington of a national policy and inter- 
national cooperation, we should probably 


jenact a different statute in each State, 


based upon local conditions, and the whole 


business would wind up in chaos worse | 


than confusion,’ Governor Gardner said. 
He urged Pregident Hoover to call an 


|immediate session of Congress “to formu- |} 


late a sound national cotton policy with} 
respect to overproduction, reduction in! 
acreage, price stabilization, marketing, | 
warehousing and such reciprocal agree- 
practicable.” 


Opinion of Growers Sought 1 


} 
LittLE Rock, Ark., Aug. 29 | 

Governor Harvey Parnell, upon his re- | 
turn to his office here from New Or- 
leans, La., where he attended Governor 
Hueg P. Long’s “cotton holiday” confer- 
ence, issued a call for meetings of Ar- 
kansas cotton growers to be held in all 
counties as soon as possible to obtain the 
opinion of a majority of the growers 
as to whether a special session of the 
Legislature should be called to enact 


fect in Arkansas. 
“Realizing that I had no right to un-, 
dertake to bind the people of my State 


| Committee has already given attention as 
|a@ result of the evidence developed in some 
lof its earlier hearings, but I feel that it 


to any specific plan, I personally voted in 
favor of reducing the 1932 acreage one- 
‘half,’ Governor Parnell said in a pre- 
{pared statement. “At the request of Gov- 
| ernor Sterling of Texas I later joined him 
/in voting for a one-third reduction 
next year’s acreage. It is apparent the 
people of Arkansas are intensely inter-; 
ested in the various proposals to reduce 
the acreage next year and to bolster up 
the price of cotton this year. ; 

“It is important that an expression 

lof the will of the growers themselves be 
obtained as soon as possible, and to this 
end I am asking that steps be taken im- 
| mediately to hold country-wide meetings 
'in every cotton-producing county to dis- 
cuss the problem and to take whatever 
action the growers may deem best. 

“A report of each meeting should be sent 
| to me in the form of a resolution specify- 
'ing the method and extent of reduction 
approved by the growers.” 


China Crop Reduced 


crop of cotton in China to 1,800,000 bales, 
compared to 2,450,000 bales last year, ac- 
cording to a forecast of the Chinese Cot- 


ton Mill Owners Association, just reported | 
the Department of Agriculture in a ca-| 
bes " - | the past year, they fell 5.3 per cent from | recessions in five groups exceeded 5 per 


ble made available Aug. 29. The follow- 
ing additional information was provided: | 

The association’s forecast is its initial 
effort at predicting the Chinese crop, and 
because of inadequate facilities for obtain- 
ing crop information a considerable error 
may be involved. 

Former Senator Heflin, of Alabama, re- 
cently wrote the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics asking that it make public any 

formation it might obtain on the re- 
duction of the Chinese crop by the flood, 


|as a means to offset a part of the effect | 
| legislation to put the Long plan into ef-|of the large crop forecast for the United | 


States. The Bureau's foreign service is 
gathering what information is available 
on the subject, 


This evidence appears clearly to dem- | 


in | 


The Yangtze flood and excessive rains | 
in Shantung have reduced the prospective | 


‘Twenty of 87 Nonfood Groups 
| Of Commodities Firm 


| In those foreign countries where whole- 


porting of the funds of the anti-Smith|Sale price declines since 1929 have been! farm price 


|the greatest, changes from June to July, 
|1931, were the least, the Department of 
Commerce declares in a survey of whole- 
sale prices in foreign countries, prepared 


by E. Huntley Omohundro, of the Divi- | 


sion of Statistical Research, made public 
by the Department as of Aug. 31. 


This general “flattening out” of the 
price level, which occurred in the United 
States as well as in foreign countries, is 
not surprising, however, the Department 
| Said, following as it did the steep down- 
ward trend which has occurred since the 
break of 1929. 

Twenty of 87 nonfood groups of com- 
modities in 13 foreign countries did not 
change in price during the month, and 


changes in 32 other groups were less than | 


1 per cent. 


The statement prepared by Mr. Omo- 
hundro follows in full text: 

Any extended downward trend in prices 
creates problems of adjustments in op- 
erating policies. Sharp drops for many 
|months aggravate wfertainty and retard 
business commitments. ; 

One of the most conspicuous develop- 
ments in the price situation from June to 
July, 1931, was the relatively small 
change of wholesale prices of many groups 
of products in various foreign countries, 
as well as in the United States. The 
general flattening out from June to July 
in the price level in many groups of prod- 


utes, as shown by indexes compiled by | 
authoritative sources in the various coun- | 


tries, was not surprising, however, after 
such steep downward movements as had 
occurred since the breaks in 1929 and 
during the past year. 


Price Changes Abroad 
In those countries where price declines 


since 1929 have been the greatest, changes 
from June to July, 1931, were the least. 


Although prices in eight of 14 countries | 


were at lower levels in July than in June, 
four of these declines were less than 
three-quarters of 1 per cent. In Belgium 
and the United Kingdom the decreases 
were slightly more than 1 per cent, but 
only in The Netherlands and France were 
they as much as 3 per cent. There was 
no change in the price level from June 


|to July in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 


British India. Prices in Czechoslovakia 
were 2.8 per cent higher on July 1 than 
on the corresponding date in the preced- 
ing month, and in Austria they were 3.6 
per cent higher on July 15 than on 
June 15. 


Food Costs Decline 
Prices of foods declined 2 per cent in 


in the United Kingdom, Belgium and Ger- 
many, and in France, where prices of 
foods haye been rising continuously for 
June to July. In Austria prices were 58 

Vegetable food prices declined from 
1 to 2 per cent in Canada and Italy, but 
there were advances of from 1 to 6 per 
cent in Sweden, Norway, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the greatest advance occurring in 
the country last named. Prices of animal 
preducts were somewhat higher in Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and Nor- 


way, but were 1 per cent and 2.6 per cent | 


lower in Sweden and Italy, respectively. 
Cereals in British India rose in price 2.7 
per cent from June to July. 

Such factors as natural resources, type 
of output. or consumption, and availability 


| the farm price of cotton. At 6.3 cents per 
pound, the United States average for the 
middle of August was 26 per cent lower 
| than a month earlier, 45 per cent lower 
|than on Aug. 15, 1930, and the lowest 
recorded during the period 
covered by the record (1908-1931). The 
decline was due primarily to the poor de- 
;mand situation and prospects for a 1931 
crop larger than any produced since 1926, 

Wool: An encouraging feature of this 
month's farm price situation was the 3 
| per cent advance in wool prices which 
ended a 10-month period of consecutive 
| declines. The advance apparently was 
stimulated by the continued spurt in wool 
| mill activity. In recent months domestic 
consumption of combing and clothing 
wools has averaged considerably above a 
year ago. At 13.1 cents per pound, how- 
ever, the mid-August farm price is still 
about 34 per cent below that paid pro- 
ducers on Aug. 15, 1930. 


Butterfat: The 13 per cent advance in 
the United States average farm price of 
butterfat from July 15 to Aug. 15 is also 
| of particular interest in view of the fact 
that the seasonal upturn in butterfat 
| prices averaged only about 2 per cent from 
| July to August in recent years. Factors 
that favored this sharp price increase 
were pdor pasture condition in major- 
producing States which caused more than 
the usual seasonal decline in milk and 
| butter production, and relatively smal} 
cold storage holdings of butter. Although 
the improvement in butterfat prices 
| brought the United States average up to 
| 23.9 cents per pound on Aug. 15, this fige 
ure was 32 per cent lower than that ree 
| corded a year ago. 

Potatoes: The farm price of potatoes 
dropped about 7 per cent from July 15 to 
Aug. 15 despite the fact that shipments 
showed considerably more than the usual 
seasonal decline during this period. With 
indications pointing to a crop approxi- 
mately 8 per cent larger than a year ago, 
the Aug. 15 farm price of 77 cents per 
bushel was about 30 per cent less than 
that secured by producers in August, 1930, 


of price data in the various foreign coun- 
tries to a large extent govern the selection 
of commodities included in price indexes 
and the broad classifications into which 
articles are grouped. Thus, names of 
groups vary from country to country, and 
even where a group bears the same name 
in two or more countries it may not consist 
of precisely the same commodities. Clarity 
is gained, therefore, if price changes are 
analyzed by groups for each country. 
Twenty of 87 nonfoods groups of com- 
modities in 13 foreign countries did not 
| change in: price, and changes in 32 other 
| groups were less than 1 per cent from June 
‘tc July. In most instances these groups 
| consisted of the more important commodi- 


|The Netherlands, from 3 to 4 per cent! ties in the particular countries concerned. 


| Nine groups declined from 1 to 2 per cent, 
|five groups from 2 to 3 per cent, four 
| groups from 3 to 5 per cent, while price 


cent. The largest declines occurred in 


ee cent higher on July 15 than on June| prices of rubber in France and Belgium— 


13.3 per cent and 19.3 per cent, respectively. 
| Advances of from 1 to 2 per cent oc- 
curred from June.to July in prices of eight 
groups of products—cotton and miscél- 
laneous metals in the United Kingdom, 
coal and metals in Germany, textiles in 
Czechoslovakia, chemicals in Norway, 
metals in Sweden, and silk and wool in 
India. There were larger advances, 
ling from 2.4 per cent to 5.1 per cent, 
textiles in Belgium, minerals in . 
slovakia, and tea in India, and a still 
greater rise—12.5. per cent—in prices ‘of 
oilseed in the last-named country 


. 
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Chattel Mortgag 


Company Which Endorsed 
Mortgage Clause Could) 
Not Avoid Liability on 
Ground of Encumbrance 


New Or eans, LA. | 
Wi.tit1amM H. BENNETT 
Vv. 

COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6039. 

Apveal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 

of Florida. 

Haroip. Kassewitz and Georce J. Baya | 
for appellant; O..D. BatcHEetor for ap- | 
pellee. 

Before Foster. 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1931 


Hutcueson, Circuit Judge.—Appellant, | 
as most men do, not. before’ but 
after hé had sustained a loss by fire, read | 
his policy. From such reading, learning | 
that there were things in it which he had! 
not supposed were there, he filed his bill 
in equity to reform the policy, and to re- 
cover upon it as reformed. 7 

The things amiss in the policy as writ- 
ten which he sought by his reformation 
suit to correct, were: 

1—That the policy though originally 
written in his name had, by an endorse- 
ment made without his consent, been writ- 
ten in his wife’s name. 

2.—That the concurrent insurance clause 
instead of providing concurrently for $18,- 
000 on the dwelling and $5,000 on the fur- | 
niture and finishing, really provided for 
only $16,000 on the dwelling and $3,000 on 
the furniture and finishings. 

He set up his loss, pleaded the filing of 
proofs of loss, the denial by the company 
of all liability under the policy, that he) 
had requested payment of the insurance, 
and that he had done every act and thing 
necessary to entitle him to receive pay- 
ment. 


Srp.ey and HUTCHESON, 


Appellants’ Declarations 


Further, by way of anticipation of de- 
fenses which he thought would be, and 
which sure ehough were, urged against} 
him, appellant declared first, as to the 
provision of the policy that if foreclosure 
proceedings be commenced with knowledge 
of the assured that unless a counter en- 
dorsement appeared on the policy the pol- 
icy would be void, that he had no knowl- 
edge that such a suit had been brought 
against him, and second, that, though 
the company was threatening to, they 
ought not to be permitted to assert against 
him the provision of the insurance that 
“the entire policy shall be void if the sub- 
ject of insurance be personal property and, 
be or become encumbered by a chattel 
mortgage” unless consent is endorsed upon 
the policy, for that there was only one 
mortgage on the property, and this upon 
the building and the furniture ‘jointly. | 
That the company through its lawful 
agent was not only fully advised, but had 
fully consented to it by the endorsement 
on the policy of'a New York standard 
mortgage clause in favor of Austin, the 
mortgagee named in the mortgage. 

Not to be outdone by the plaintiff, the 
defendant not only interposed the de-| 
fenses which the plaintiff had anticipated, 
but went him one better, basing a sweep- 
ing defense to the suit upon the allega- 
tion that plaintiff had not, as. required} 
by the policy, ‘within the 60-day period 
therein fixed, filed his proofs of loss. 

Name of Assure 

On these pleadings the cause went to 
trial and on full proof the court found | 
that the rider of date May 11, 1929, 
“policy should read name of assured Dora 
C. Bennett” was placed on the policy | 
wrongfully and without the knowledge or | 
authority of plaintiff, and that he was | 
entitled, in this respect, therefore, to have 
the relief asked by way of reformation or 
cancellation so as to reinstate himself as | 
the insured. 


The court, ruling upon the authority of | 
Harris v. N. British & Mercantile Ins. Co., | 
30 Fed. (2d) 94, that the filing of proofs 
of loss is an affirmative duty of the as- 
sured, and a condition precedent to his 
filing suit, further ruled that since plain- 
tiff’s suit affirms that his wife, who filed 
the proofs of loss in her name, was not 
the assured, but that plaintiff was, he may 
not be permitted to claim that the proofs 
filed by her can be taken as proofs filed 
by the assured, for either Dora C. Bennett | 
was the assured for all purposes, including 
the making of proofs, or she was not the 
assured for any purpose, 

Upon the point of waiver by the de- 
fendant by its acceptance of Dora C. Ben- 
nett’s proofs of loss, and its nonaction | 
thereafter, coupled with its complete de- 
nial of liability on the policy, the court} 
found that this was all referable not to 
the policy, but to the claim of Dora C, | 
Bennett alone. That William M. Bennett | 
had taken no action on the policy, had 
asserted no claim under it, and that no | 


act of the company could be treated as| together with the’ first letter of trans- | 


waiver of proofs of loss by him. 
Insertion of Wife's Name 

We think this point of view too rigid, | 
too narrow, and not in accordance with | 
authority. In the first place, though, as_ 
the court found, the insertion of the 
wife's name in the policy was-without au- 
thority and void as to Bennett, we think 
the defendant having brought about the 
resulting conversion by this unauthorized 
act is estopped to deny the effectiveness 
of the proofs of loss as such when made 
by the person in whose name, by their 
unauthorized rider, they have as to them- 
Selves at least, placed the insurance. 

Moreover, we think that all of the facts 
in evidence, the action of the adjuster 
of the company in having William M. 
Bennett join with his wife in the non- 
waiver agreement, the acceptance by the 
company of the proofs in the name of 
Dora C. Bennett, the denial of any liabil- 
ity on the policy, the failure of the com- 
pany to ask for additional proofs, and 
generally, their nonaction in regard to the 
matter of proofs makes it perfectly clear 
that this defense is waived. To hold oth- 
erwise would be to permit dealings with 
this policy by the company in which hus- 
band and wife were by its representatives 
dealt with interchangeably” to create a 
lying in wait and an entrapment resulting 
therefrom. 

; Provision for Proofs 

It is settled law that the provision in 
a policy for proofs of loss must be com- 
plied with unless waived, but that as its 
entire purpose is to give the company, 
if they desire it, the benefit of detailed 
information as to the nature and extent 
of the loss which they contain, the filing 
of such proofs where the nature and ex- 
tent of the loss is not the real matter 
in controversy may be easily’ waived 
Cooley Briefs on Insurance 2 Ed. Vol. 2. 
6019; Continental! Insurance Company v 
Fortner, 25 Fed. (2d) 398; Liverpool & 
London Ins. Co. v. Dillon, 16 Fed. (2d) 
774; Fireman Fund Ins. Co. v. Borschow, 
30 Fed. (2d) 18; Couch’s Ency of Ins 
Law, p. 5586. 

It is a dry and strained construction 
which contrary to the substantial principle 
upon which the law of this kind of case 
is grounded denies, because proofs were 
sent in by Dora .C. Bennett, instead of 
by her husband, the effect of waiver to 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


|Jan. 28, 


1917, 


| that the Commissioner had, 
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Taxpayer’s Compromise Offer Ne 
To Give Assent to Zeld by Court to Be Conditional @, 


e Agreement for Interest Liability Implies Re- 
turn if Tax Is Found Unwarranted | 





St, Louis, Mo. 
Brag DraMOonD MILLS COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9038 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. : 

LeLanpd W. Scott (JUNELL, OAKLEY, Dris- 
coLL & Fietcner with him on the brief) 
for appellant; Ratpx E. SmirnH (Lewis 
L. Dritt, M. W. GoL_pswortny, C. M. 
Cuarest and R. P. Hertzoc with him on 
the brief) for appellee. 


| Before Kenyon and Boorn, Circuit Judges, 


and Ors, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 31, 1931 

Boorn, Circuit Judge, 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from a judgment dis- 
missing on the merits an action brought 
by the appellant against the United States 
to recover $3,356.88, with interest from 
1925, representing an amount 
paid by appellant to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue as interest on unpaid in- 
come and excess profits taxes for the year 
which were erroneously assessed 
against appellant. 

The case was tried to the court without 
a jury (a jury having been duly waived) 


delivered the 


on an agreed statement of facts, which in-| 
! cluded the following: March 27, 1918, the 


appellant company (hereafter called the 
company) filed its income and excess prof- 
its tax return for 1917, disclosing a tax 
liability of $74,260.02. June 25, 1918, 
filed an amended return, disclosing a tax 
liebility of $64,292.74; and on the same 
date it filed a claim for the abatement 
of the difference, $9,967.28. 
1918, it paid the tax disclosed on the 


amended return. On or about Jan. 23, 1923, | 


the company signeti a waiver of the Stat- 
ute of Limitations. After an examination 
and audit, the Commissioner, on March 
5, 1923, notified the company that the 
total income and excess profits taxes as- 
sessed on the original income and excess 
profits tax return were due and payable. 
On May 24, 1923, the Commissioner re- 
jected the claim for abatement, and on 
Oct. 26 1923, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue made demand for the payment, 
of the balance of $9,967.28, together ‘with 
interest thereon at the rate of 1 per cent 
per month from July 6, 1918, to Nov. 23, 
1921 (the date’ when the Revenue Act of 
1921 went into effect), amounting to $4,- 
043.39; and interest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 per cent per month from Nov. 
23, 1921, to May 22, 1923, in the amount) 


| of $897.06, making a grand total of $14,-. 


907.73. Accompanying this demand was, 
a letter from the collector suggesting that 
the interest might be made the subject 
of a compromise offer, enclosing a form 
for. the making of such offer, and stating | 
in similar 
cases, considered an offer equal to 6 per 
cent. The letter, dated St. Paul, Minn.,! 
Oct. 2§, 1923, is as follows: 


Letter Concerning 


Compromise Offer 

“Big Diamond Flour Mills Co., 922 Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.: 

“In explanation of the enclosed notice 
and demand for tax, you are advised that! 
this represents the unpaid balance of an 
additional assessment of income tax for 
the year 1917, and is the result of an 
audit by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in connection with a claim for 
abatement filed by you on July 3, 1918.) 
Interest is computed in accordance with) 
section 14(a) of the Revenue Act of 1916, 
which remains in force under section 1400} 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918 until that 
Act was superseded by the present law on 
Nov. 23, 1921. | 

“However, you are advised that your 
liability to this interest at 1 per cent - 
month may at your option be made the) 
subject of an offer in compromise. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has in| 
similar cases considered an offer equal} 
to interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the balance of tax from the due 
date to date of payment. The due date 
in your case was July 16, 1918. 

“Should you desire to take advantage) 
of your compromise privilege as above ex- | 
plained, you should execute the enclosed 
Forms 656 and forward the same to this; 


it | 


On June 26,) 











Compensation 
| Rates Ordered Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





P ‘Minnesota Board Reduces | 

Jan. 17, 1924, Commander Mill Com- | - | A SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

pany filed a claim for refund of $200,000 Expense Loading to 37.5 the appeffate docket duririg the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 

Senpaniin "ehas hente om | Per Cent on Most Classi | Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 

‘ ich include e appellan , a : AAS Ee | filed. : 

bmp The basis for this claim was fications | Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 

t Saien te En aaa claimants were | . question involved. as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 

entitle have their excess profits tax | the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 





7 
| 





bonds as principals to indemnify obligee are 
privies to any written agreement which 
obligee might make with third persons that 
would absolve obligee from liability against 
which he is protected by the bonds, thus 
making it possible for persons executing 
| bonds as principals to invoke rule against 

parol evidence in an action between obligee 





bmn A for ot year 1917 determined un- | St. Paut, MInn., Aug. 29 | 

er the special assessment provisions of; As a resul ' j 

section 216 of the Revenue Att of 1917. | by the Compensation Insurance Beard of | (relower court's opinion or order. 
Subsequently, the company received & | Minnesota on an application of the Minne- Findings and conclusions—Authority of 

letter dated Jan. 19, 1925, reading as fol- sota Compensation Rating Buyeau for an Federal appellate court to find facts— 

lows: | emergency revision of workmen's compen- Where district court has found that writ- | 
“Big Diamond Mills Company, Minneap- |sation rates, the Board has ordered that a| {en Subscriptions for sale of stock contain 

olis, Minn.: new procedure be adopted in deriving pure | and purchaser, ae anreais court of appeals 
“You are advised that under date of ; Premiums and rates. power to hold at parol evidence was ad- 

Jan. 3, 1925, the Commissioner of Internal| The basis of the rate level’is to be the, Missible to shoW existence of oral agree- 


, ments supplementing the written agree- | and themselves in which an: oral agree- 
Revenue, with the advice and consent of | modified loss ratio of the policy years 1927,| ments ana then to “and that such ogres. | Ment between obligee and third prsons is 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has ac-| 1928 and 1929, medical costs projected te | ments did actually exist. without remanding | in issue.—Indemnity Ins. Co. of North 


America et al. v. Levering, No. 317; C. C. A. 

9, cert. (50 F. (2d) 161). 

| Indemnity (see Evidence). 

Injunction—Subjects of relief—Criminal 
prosecution—Denial of accused’s constitu- 
tional rights— 

Where petitioners had been arrested on 
charge of violating Washington Securities 
Act by selling undivided interests in let- 
ters patent witnout having procured a 
license under the act, and were at liberty on 
bail pending hearing, did denial by court 
of equity of petition to enjoin State of- 
ficers from prosecuting the criminal charge 
and to restrain them from interfering with 


cause to district court with instructions to 

make finding as to existence or nonexistence 

of such oral agreements.—Indemnity Ins. 

Co. of Nerth America et al. v, Levering 

No. 317; C. C. A. 9, cert. (50 Fed, (2d) 151). 

Appeal (see Criminal law). 

Banks (see Evidence). 

Blue sky law—Transactions within statute— 
Sale of interests in patent—Validity of 
statute— 

Whether compliance with Washington Se- 
curities Act (Rem. Comp. Stat. Wash., 1927 | 

Suppl., par. 5853 et seq.) is necessary to the 


cepted the amount of $3,190, tendered as: policy year 1932 and a correction of off- 
jan offer in compromise: of liability to the| balance of experience rating plan. As an| 
interest which accrued on a rejected claim! emergency adjustment the pure premiums | 
for abatement of a portion of the tax as-|as derived from the above basis are to! 
| sessed on your return of the annual in-|be increased by the flat factor 1.05 and | 
}come for the year 1917.” |the pure premiums thus obtained are to! 
| In a letter from the office of the Com-| be 62.5 per cent of the final rate excluding 
missioner dated Jan. 28, 1925, the company | catastrophe loading. 
| was advised that an overassessment of | This reduces the expense loading from | 
cz had been made for 1917, and on/ 40 to 37.5 per cent of the final rates, ex- | 
;June 22, 1925, this amount was refunded,|cluding catastrophe loading, the order | , 2 rs pat- 

| together with $813.33 interest, covering a| stated. The Board recommended that this | oo Thi ta, Sader sai Gate ws 

|period from Nov. 1, ee to March 14, | reduction be absorbed by that portion of | eng pes arene vantages, 0 patent 

1925. The amounts so refunded did not} the expense loading allocated to acquisi- |/C/#US® Of the Federal Constitution and the | 
include the amount of interest here in| tion oe general i iednaiontabion i the | it a he a, 

controversy. On June 27, 1925, the com-| ratio of the percentages now used. ¢ 4 : ! 


r appl. (March 4, 1931). 
pany filed a claim for a refund of the in-| Rates promulgated under the prescribed | Blue sky law (see also Injunction). 
terest which had been paid under the com- 


I m-/| procedure are to become effective Sept. 1| Commerce—Regulation of business—Mer- 
promise offer. May 5, 1927, this claim) on new and renewal business. Two classi-| chandising—Inspection fees — Packaging 
was rejected in a letter which read as/fications are to continue under present| #4 labels—Validity of State statute— 
follows: rates while in five others the existing Whether Main statute (Chap. 41, secs. 15, 
“Reference is made to the conference | method of rate making will be used from| 26,18. 19. 30, 65, 66 and 67). requiring that 
e certain annual inspection fees be paid and 
held with your representative in the office| pure premiums obtained under the new! that labels and packages conform to certain 
of the General Counsel in support of the procedure. 
brief submitted by you to the Income Tax | 


a veer certain —— son me 

sO! an istributed in the State, is va 

Unit relati to oh find of off ; The Board stated that the rates ap-| as applied to petitioner's insecticides and 
nit relative e refund of offers in| proved will produce a substantial increase | fungicides manufactured without the State, 


rights under the patent clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Potter et 
al. v. Maybury, etc.. No. 325; Wash., Sup. Ct., 
appl. (March 4, 1931). 

Injunction (see also Blue sky law) 
Interstate commerce (see Commerce). 


Licenses (see Blue sky law). 

Patents (see Blue sky law; Injunction). 
Philippine Islands (see Criminal law). 
Police power (see Commerce). 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Assessment and collection—Statute of lim- 


itations—Waivers—Commissioner’s signa- 
ture— 


Whether waiver signed by subordinate in 


Avrnorizen StareMEeNTS ONLY Art Prestnten Heretn, Berne 
Pusiisuep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrITzep States DaILt 


w Procedure. |Summary of New Cases Filed ‘Test of State Tax 
7 On Docket of Supreme Court Qy Farm Board 








Wheat Is Asked 


Injunction Sought to Pre- 
vent Kansas Officials 
From Levying on Grain 
Stored by Government 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
ceeded before the County Equalization 
Boards of the said counties of Wyan- 
dotte and Dickinson by application to 
have said wheat declared exempt from 
assessment and taxation and to have 
the said assessments in such counties 
canceled, and decisions adverse to such 
applications were rendered by such boards; 
and The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
duly appealed to the State Tax Commis- 
sion, and on the twenty-fifth day of June, 
193}, the said Commission denied such ap- 


| plication and held the wheat of The Grain 


Stabilization Corporation to be subject 
to taxation and to the assessments made- 
thereon, 

“Such assessments and any taxes levied 
thereon or against wheat of The Grain 
Stabilization Corporation are invalid, void 
and without authority of law, and said 
property is exempt from taxation by the 


| State of Kansas and all its subdivisions 


the sale of such interests deny to petitioners | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


compromise accepted in settlement of the in the portion of premiums available for| Shipped into State in individual retail | name of Commissioner is valid.—Onondaga 
liabilities incurred to interest accrued on |josses without Hwee ding i in| Packages, and sold therein only in unbroken | CO. v. Burnet. No. 320; Ten Eyck Co. v. | 
the rejected portions of claims for abate-| the csaaeieataiee 4 Gs sank af te Gen original packages, the products being pro- | a ety 321; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. 
ment for the year 1917 tendered by the duced and shipped in conformity with Ped- : 


ployers. eral Insecticide Act (7 U. S. C. 120-140).— 
United Drug Co. v. Washburn, etc., 


324; D. C., D. Me., appl. (no opinion). 


Assessment and collection—Statute 6f lim- 
itations—Waivers—Validity— 
Whether waiver signed by former presi- 


Commander Mill Company, Big Diamond 


No. | 
Mills Company and the Empire Milling 





/erned by equitable principles; 
| the contention of appellant that it is en-| 


Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
“Due consiaeration has been given to, 
the arguments presented and the case| 
cited by you. In accordance with the deci- | 
sion made by the office of the General} 
Counsel, you are advised that there is no) 
authority in law by which an amount 


tendered in compromise of interest can be | district is not exempt from the State tax! for directed verdict and in arrest of judg- | 


refunded where, subsequent to the formal 
acceptance of the offer, the tax upon which 
interest accrued is refunded to the tax-| 
payer.” | 


Action to Obtain 
Refund Outlined | 


Following the rejection the claim for 
refund of the interest, the present suit 
was commenced, | 


The action is for money had and re-| 
ceived; in form, an action at law, but gov- 
and it is 


titled in equity, justice and good conscience 
to the money involved and in appellee’s 
possession, 

It is conceded that the money involved 
is interest based upon a tax which was 
paid by appellant and which was after-| 
ward refunded by appellee as having never 
been due from appellant, but as having} 
been wrongfully collected by reason of an; 
erroneous assessment. 

It would seem that under these facts, 
and im the absence of countervailing cir- 
cumstances, if the tax itself was refunded, | 
the interest based upon the tax should| 
also be refunded as a matter of justice | 
and equity; but the appellee contends that | 
there is a conclusive countervailing cir-| 
cumstance, to-wit, the making of the com- | 
promise agreement. | 


The trial court held that the compromise ; 
of the interest was valid and binding upon | 
the parties and could not be disturbed. | 

The main question involved in this ap-, 
peal is whether, in view of the compromise | 
agreement, the appellant company can re- 
cover the amount paid as interest under | 
said compromise agreement. | 

A compromise 1s a contract, and like 
other contracts it requires, among other | 
things, parties capable of making and 


loffice in duplicate accompanied by a cer-| #Uthorized to make the contract, a sub- 


Gasoline Tax Exemption 
Clarified in Oklahoma | 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Aug. 29 | 


Gasoline used in buses transporting | 
children to and from a consolidated school 


of 5 cents per gallon, the Oklahoma Tax 


section 158. Title 26 USCA, which is 3229 
R. S., and reads as follows: 


Sec. 158. Compromises. The Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue, with the advice | 


and consent of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, May compromise any civil or criminal 
case arising under the _ internal-revenue 
laws instead of commencing suit thereon; 
and, with the advice and consent of the 
said Secretary and the recommendatian of 


| 
the Attorney General, he may compromise 


any such case after a suit thereon has been 
commenced. Whenever a compromise is 
made in any case there shall be placed on 
file in the office of the Commissioner the 
opinion of the Solicitor of Internal Rev- 


enue, or of the officer acting as such, with | 


his reasons therefor, with a statement of 
the amount of tax assessed, the amount of 
additional tax or penalty imposed by law 
in consequence of the neglect or delin- 
quency of the person against whom 


paid in accordance with the terms of the 
compromise. : 

Section 158 on its face indicates that 
the authority of the Commissioner to com- 
promise is limited to a “civil or criminal 
case arising under the Internal Revenue 
Laws.” 


The record on the present appeal shows 


that the tax for the year 1917 and the) 


interest thereon constituted the civil case. 
The interest was merely a part of the tax, 
made so by section 14 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1916 (39 St. 756, 772) which re- 
mained in force under the Revenue Act of 
1917 (40 St. 300); and by section 250 (e) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 St. 227, 


266), being the Act in effect when the in-| 


terest payments were made. The liability 
was single. See Ely & Walker, etc. Co. v. 
United States, 34 F. (2d) 429 (C. C. A. 
8), where the tax and a penalty were held 
to be a single liability. See also United 


States v. Childs, 266 U. S. 304; San Ber-| 


nardino County v. So. Pac. R. R. Co., 118 


| 
| 


| discharge defendant— 


Commission has ruled. 
! 


the | 
tax is assessed, and the amount actually | 


Constitutional law (see Blue sky law; Com- 
merce; Criminal law; Injunction). 

Criminal law—Appeal—Determination and 
disposition of cause—Reversal—Power to 


dent and director of Connecticut corpora- 
tion as trustee in liquidation was invalid, 
thus barring assessment against transferees 
of corporation's assets under section 280 of 
1926 Act.—Godfrey v. Burnet, No. 322; First 
National Bank of Bridgeport v. Burnet, No. 
323; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 79). 

Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—What 

is a deficiency— 

Where amount named in 60-day letter 
Was greater than petitioner's proportion of 
tax shown due by consolidated return, but 
less than that shown by separate return 
filed later, was there a statutory deficiency 
giving Board of Tax Appeals jurisdiction.— 

mondaga Co. v. Burnet, No. 320; Ten Eyck 
Co. v. Burnet, No. 321; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 


Whether circuit court of appeals in revers- 
ing judgment, entered after verdict of 
guilty by jury, of a district court in a crim- 
inal case, in which motions of defendant 


ment were denied but in which no motion 
for new trial was interposed, because of 
insufficiency of evidence to sustain the ver- 
dict, has power to en order directing 
| district court to dischafge defendant, or 

is obligated to remand cause to district 

court with directions to grant a new trial.— 


Collenger v. United States, No. 329; An- | F. (2) 397). 

tonean v. United States, No. 330; C. C. A. 7, Consolidated returns—Affiliated companies— 
} cert. (5 F. (2d) 345). 1918 Act— 
| Criminal law—Double jeopardy—Constitu- | ,, Whether petitioner and another corpora- 


tion were affiliated within meaning of sec- 
tion 240 (b) of 1918 Act.—Onondaga Co. v. 
Burnet, No. 320; Ten Eyck Co. v. Burnet, 
No. 321; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 397). 
Depreciation—Basis—Property acquired by 
_—— Act— 

hether, under 1921 Act, depreciation de- 
duction on property acquired by gift prior 
to enactment of that act, but after Dec. 
31, 1930, was value of property at time of 
gift, or cost to donor.—Hanlon v. Commis- 
sioner, No. 326; Henaghan v. Commissioner, 
No. 327; C. C. A. 4, cert. (June 27, 1931). 


Gain or loss—Basis for determining gain or 
loss—Determination of value—Closely held 
stock— 

Whether closely held stock received by 
petitioner in exchange for other stock and 
cash had fair market value, in which case 
transaction resulted in taxable gain.— 
Wright v. Commissioner, No. 313; C. C. A. 
4 cert. (June, 17, 1931). 


tional provision—Operativun and construc- 
tion—Application in Philippine Islands— 
Whether as a result of the instruction of 
the President to the Philippine Commis- 
sion on April 7, 1900, the Philippine bill (32 
Stat. 691), and the Philippine Autonomy Act 
(39 Stat. 545) the double jeopardy provi- 
sion of the Fifth Amendment should be ap- 
plied and interpreted by the Philippine | 
courts according to the rulings and do 
| trines on jeopardy of the Supreme Court 
| of the United States and the supreme courts 
| of the States.—Belisario v. People of Philip- 
| pine Islands, No. 318; Philip. Is. Sup. Ct., | 
cert. (Dec. 2, 1930). | 
Criminal law—Double jeopardy—Proceea@- | 
ings before jeopardy—Dismissal of prior | 
indictment after plea and without con- | 
sent of accused— | 
| 
| 





| Whether one who has been arraigned and 
has pleaded before a competent Philippine 
court to an indictment which allegedly was 
valid and sufficient in form and substance 
to support a conviction, but which tindict- 
ment was dismissed at request of prosecut- 
ing officer due, allegedly, to absence of es- 
| sential witness at time trial was scheduled 
and against objection and without consent 
of the accused, and who is then charged with 
and convicted of another offense, which 


'Ruling Cuts Import Rate 
| For Silk Tapestry Bags 


New York, Aug. °29.—In_ granting 
allegedly arose out of the same act and | claims of the American Art Bag Company 
which a1 eomsawned > oie —- |and P. C. Kuyper & Co., the United States 
ment, has been twice put in Jeopardy for the | Customs Court lowered’ the duty rate on 
ippine Islands, No. 318; Philip. Is. Sup. Ct., |certain imported tapestry bags in chief 
cert. (Dec. 2, 1930). value of silk. 
Evidence—Parol evidence—Addition to terms Judge Tilson decided that these bags 
of, written SmenremanSaees Ot Per” {should have been assessed at 60 per cent 
. s s to 3 — e | , 
tors ee in sale of stock— jad valorem, under paragraph 1211, Act 
Where sellers of stock of national bank | Of 1922, as manufactures of silk, not spe- 
executed, as principals, indemnity bonds in | cially provided for, rather than at the rate 
of 75 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


favor of purchaser for purpose of indemni- 
| fying him against loss in event any assess~ | 1439 as embroidered articles. (Protests 
191491-G-40211-26, etc.) 


ments were made against stock by reason 
| of charging off certain designated obliga- 
tions (denominated frozen assets) owing to 








|}ance of the taxes demanded; 


tified check or post office money order 
in the amount of your offer.” 


Advice of Acceptance 


Of the Compromise 

Novy. 1, 1923, the company paid the bal- 
and sub- 
mitted a compromise offer as to the in- 
terest. which, by inadvertence in com- 
putation, was too small; and it then sub- 
mitted an additional compromise offer for 
the balance, and these compromise offers 
were accompanied by remittances of the 
amounts offered to the Commissioner. The 
total interest thus paid by the company 
was $3,190. With the letters transmitting 
this interest was sent Treasury Form 656, 


mittal from the Collector to the Com- 
missioner.* 

*Collector's recommendation: 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Herewith is an offer made by 
Big Diamond Mills Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Oct. 30, 1923, ir compromise of * * * liabil- 
ity incurred because of compromise interest 
accrued on rejected claim at the rate of 1 per 
cent per month on $9.967.28 from July 6, 1918, 
to Nov. 23, 1921, $4,043.39. and at 6 per cent 
per year from Nov. 23, 1921 to May 22, 1923 
$897.06. 








CURREN 


« 





Dakota, to garnishment in a suit against 


providing therefor, since an heir has no present right to the property ,of the estate 
until a decree of distribution is made, and.the liability of the garnishee defendant 


to the principal defendant, to warrant 
garnishee defendant, must be “due absol 
tingency,” under a South Dakota statute. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Double indemnity—Accidental death—Fatal shooting 
of insured—Voluntary exposure to danger— 

Where a foreman of a ranch entered a room of the ranch house with knowledge 
that two strangers in the room had been drinking and were armed and that they 
had shot the proprietor of the ranch, with whom they had been drinking, during 
a fight with the proprietor, and where the foreman was fatally shot by one of the 
strangers as he entered the room, his insurer could not avoid liability for double in- 
demnity, under a provision of the life policy providing therefor in case of accidental | 
death, on the ground that he appreciated the danger of being shot when he en- 
tered the room and that in doing so did not act as a reasonably prudent man would 
have acted under the circumstances, since he had no reasonable ground to believe 


that he would be immediately shot if he 
men, without doing anything to provoke 


McGregor, Guardian, ete, v. New World Life Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 


23146, July 24, 1931, 


JUDGMENTS—Foreign judgments—Eull 
child as between divorced parents— 


A decree of a court of one State providing for the custody of a child as between 


divorced parents was not binding upon 


child had become domiciled, under the full faith and credit clause of the Federal 


Constitution, 


Friendly v, Friendly; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1770, July 28, 1931, 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


GARNISHMENT—Property subject to—Property in possession of executor or ad- 
ministrator before decree of distribution— 

Property constituting the estate of a decedent in the possession of the adminis- 
trator prior to the entry of the decree of distribution was not subject, in South 


Woodbine Savings Bank v. Yager et ai.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6973, Aug. 3, 1931. 


° es on: * 
on p Si o.oo P.| bank, and where purchaser then entered 
into contractual agreement with third par- 
ties by which he sold substantially all of 
the stock to them but in which no men- 
tion was made of any liability for future 
assessments against stock, is parol evidence 
of purchaser sdmissible to show that in 
entering into contractual agreement with 
the third parties he did orally agree to be- 
come liable for assessments against stock 
and that this agreement placed legal lia- 
bility on him which he in fact discharged 
when such assessments were made against 
stock, thus making sellers liable under 
their indemnity bonds to reimburse him for 
amount paid—Indemnity Ins. Co. of North 
America et al. v. Levering, No. 317; C. C. A. 
9, cert. (50 F. (2d) 151). 

:vidence—Parol evidence e—Additions to 
ee of written instruments—Extent of 
liability—Principal and surety— 
Whether persons executing indemnity 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Endorsement of consent to mortgage—Effect of 
mortgage clause— 

A fire insurance company which endorsed a mortgage clause on a furniture 
policy at the written request of the insured advising the company’s agent of the 
existence of the mortgage and of the name of the mortgagee could not avoid liabil- 
ity on the policy on the ground that the furniture was mortgaged without the 
; ries with it the implied condition that if| consent of the company endorsed on the policy, under a provision of the policy 
The statute relevant to the situation is|the tax is returned as unwarranted, the! making it void if the property “be or become encumbered by a chattel mortgage” 

| interest paid under the compromise agree-| to which the company has not specifically consented by endorsement on the policy, 
T LAW » 


ject matter, and a consideration. 12 C. J. 
|316, et seq.; 5 R. C. L., p. 876, et seq.; . a | 
| srene ee, Racal & Satsifection Psd _ There being but a single liability cover- 
| mise, p. 167; Bd. of Health of State of La. |in@#he tax and the interest, it would seem | 
|v. Teutonia, ete. Co.; 137 La. 422, 5 R. C.| ‘0 follow: First, that there is no authority | 
lL, p. 881, sec. 6; Elliott on Contracts, | 2 the statute for compromising the in-| 
sec. 235; L. R. A. (N. S.) 275 note; Skinner | terest only, and retaining the sum offered, 
|v. Cromwell, 40 F. (2d) 241, 245; City | When the tax itself is thereafter found 
Street Improvement Co. v. Pearson, 181, t0 be unwarranted and is, therefore, re- 
Cal. 640. funded. No case is cited by the Govern- 
Compromises are favored in the law, 12 ment to suppoxt the contention that the) 
a : R. C. L 878 interest may be compromised separately. 

C. J., p. 336, sec. 32; 5 R. C. L., p. »| All of the cases that are cited involve both 
ag ore = oe ak o— “ tax and a penalty, or a tax alone, or a 
(CCA 8); but, nevertheless, the contract ge. TM result: which would seem to 
|is subject to construction at the hands / follow from the holding that the tax and 
| of the court as to its es ene validity | the interest constitute a single liability 
and consideration, in view of the language jis that the compromise agreement, if on! 


|used and in view of the circumstances | its fact relating to the interest alone, | 
| surrounding the making of the aad in order to be valid under the 


Decision Aw:.ited in Iowa 
On Tax on Naptha Mixture 


Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 29 

According to the State Treasurer of 
Iowa, R. E. Johnson, the sum of $118,482 
is being held pending a decision by the 
State Supreme Court as to whether gaso- 
line, mixed with naptha, was subject to 
the Iowa tax prior to July 4. 

On that date the law was revised to im- 
pose the tax on “motor vehicle fuel.” 
The old statute merely specified “gasoline.” 
The fund held by Treasurer Johnson is 
the amount paid under protest by 23 com- 


| 
dealing in. the mixture. 











| See 12 C. J., pp. 335, 367. statute, be read and considered in connec- | 
’ . ° tion with the whole matter in controversy; 
Controversial Questions | 


: k : | that is, with the whole case and the pro- 
\In Compromise Contract |ceedings relative to the tax, including the 
| In the case at bar, the validity, tHe | 


claim for erfund filed Jan, 17, 1924. 
| construction, and the consideration of the} 





The compromise agreement, when thus 


| ; |read and considered in connection with all | 
| contract of compromise are each the sub- ee a : . ad ‘ 
ject of controversy. the facts relating to the controversy, car 


| 


|ment will also be returned. If this were| since the endorsement of the mortgage clause was a sufficient compliance with such 
not so, the position of the Government} provision.—Bennett v. Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Co, (C. C. A. 5)—6 U. S. 
necessarily would be that it had two sepa- | Daily, 1494, Aug. 31, 1931. 

rate, independent claims: one for a tax; 
one for interest; and that the one for in- 
terest could be compromised without re- 
|gard to the validity of the tax on which 
)it was computed. Such a position is 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Proofs of loss—Waiver— 

Where a fire policy in the name of a husband was, without authority from the 
husband, endorsed so as to make the wife the insured, the company, by accepting 
| neith in ateas proofs of loss stibmitted by the wife without a request for additional proofs, by 
‘neither reasonable in itself, nor does it) j,qucing, through its adjuster the joinder of the husband and the wife in the non- 
eet oe re wording and purpose | waiver agreement, by denial of liability on the policy, and by dealing with the hus- 

There is no question that the Govern-| band and the wife interchangeably as the insured, waived compliance with a provi- 
| ment had the power to return both the| Sion of the policy for proofs of loss by the insured as a prerequisite to an action on 
/tax and the interest, if wrongfully as-| the policy —Bennett v. Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Co, (C. C, A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
sessed. See section 252, Revenue Act of 1494, Aug. 31, 1931. 
/1921, as amended by the Act of Mar. 4,| 
/1923 (42 St. 1504); see also section 149, 
| Title 26, USCA; section 284, Revenue 
}Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 9, 66); and section 
| 1065, Title 26, USCA. 
| It would also necessarily be the posi- 

tion of the Government that the tax-| 
| payer, while vigously contesting the valid- 
ity of the tax, was willing to concede that 
} interest on the tax could rightfully be col- 
| lected, whether the tax was vaild or other- | 
jwise. We do not think such an illogical 
|econclusion can properly be attributed to 
|the taxpayer. 

A further contention of the appellant | 
| company is that there was no considera- | 
\tion for the compromise agreement. This| 
|contention has a twofold basis—the first ! 
is that the claim of the Government that 
}interest was properly computed at 1 per} 
|cent per month from July 6, 1918, to No- 
| vember 23, 1921, was without foundation 
in law, because section 14(a) of the Rev- 
‘enue Act of 1916 and section 1400(b) of 
| the Revenue Act of 1918 were superseded 
by sections 250(c) and (h) of the Revenue | 
Act of 1921, and that these sections of | 
the Act of 1921 are retroactive. | 

An examination of the various provi- 


[Continued on Paye 7, Column 4.3 


one of the heirs, in the absence of statute 





a judgment for the plaintiff against the 


aad fs of | Estoppel to d ‘ffecti s f 
utely and without depending on any con- INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Proofs of loss—Estoppe eny effectivenes& o 


proofs of loss submitted by insured’s wife named as insured by unauthorized en- 
dorsement— 

A fire insurance company which, without authority from the insured named in 
the policy, attached a rider thereto naming the insured’s wife as: the insured, 
was estopped, in the insured’s action to reform the policy so as to make him and 
not his wife the named insured therein and to recover on the policy as reformed, 
to deny the effectiveness of proofs of loss submitted by the wife under a provision 
of the policy requiring such proofs of loss as a prerequisite to an action on the 
the policy. —Bennett v. Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Co, (C. C, A. 5.)\—6 U. 8. Daily, 
1494, Aug. 31, 1931. 


| 
j 
| 
| 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Reformation of policy to effectuate intention’ of 
parties— ‘ , 

A fire insurance policy which was so written that the concurrent insurance pro- 
vision did not embrace all the-insurance which the insured carried, contrary to the 
intention of the parties, will be reformed so as to effectuate such intention.—Ben- 
nett v. Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Co. (C. C. A. 5.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1494, Aug. 31, 
1931. 


entered the room, a total stranger to the 
trouble. 


Federal Taxation 


PENALTIES AND INTEREST—Compromise agreements—Liability for interest com- 
promised and tax subsequently refunded— 

A compromise agreement covering the taxpayer's liability for interest carried with 
it an implied.condition that if the tax itself is returned as unwarranted, the inter- 
est paid under the agreement will also be returned.—Big Diamond Mills Co. v. U. 
s. (C. C, A. 8)—6 'U. S. Daily, 1494, Aug. 31, 1931. 


faith and credit—Decree as to tustody of 


the courts of another State in which the 


| 


| 


and municipalities, for that such assess- 
ments and taxes are and constitute inter- 
ferences with and hindrances to the means 
by which the Government of the United 
States carries out its functions and duties, 
that by reason of the facts herein alleged. 


“The Grain Stabilization Corporation is 
an instrumentality of the United States 
engaged solely in the performance of du- 
ties and functions undertaken by it for 
the benefit of the Government of the 
United States and for the carrying out of 
the laws and proper activities thereof, and 
that such property is owned and held by 
The Grain Stabilization Corporation solely 
for such purposes.” ; 


Alleges Demands 


Irreparable damage will be done if the 
injunction is not issued, the petition de- 
clares. As to that it Says: 

“In order, effectively to execute the pol- 
icy of the Government of the United 
States in stabilizing wheat prices and con- 
trolling surpluses thereof within the 
United States, as defined in said Argicul- 
tural Marketing Act, it is essential that 
the plaintiffs be free and untrammeled in 
their movement of that commodity from 
positions in interior warehouses and sub- 
terminals in Kansas, and other States, 
to the principal wheat terminals and ports 
of export of the United States, to the 
end that plaintiffs may expeditiously dis- 
pose of their stocks of wheat upon terms 
a a and at times best calcu- 

a to effectuate the purpose: 
Agricultural Marketing lian wd 

“And to the further end of providing 
storage space in said interior warehouses 
and subterminals in Kansas and other 
States for the oncoming crop of wheat 
which has been harvested or is not being 
harvested; that on Aug. 20, 1931, the de- 
fendants threatened to seize, levy and sell 


| under tax warrants wheat stored in said 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Shawnee County in the name of said The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, if any 
attempt were made to remove the said 
wheat from the said county before the 
taxes to be levied against said wheat by 
tb€ taxing authorities of said county were 
paid; and that said acts and threatened 
acts of the said defendants seriously in- 
terfere with the free and yatrammeled 
movement of the said wheat by the plain- 
tiffs, and hinder, retard, burden and im- 
pede the execution of the policy of the 
Government of the United States as de- 
fined in said Agricultural Marketing Act. 


“Such interferences, hindrances and 
control by the defendants are presently 
exercised and such seizures and attach- 
ments of the wheat of the Corporation 
above mentioned may and are threatened 
to be made by the defendants forthwith, 
and immediate and irreparable injury, loss 
or damage will result to the plaintiffs be- 
fore notice can be served and a hearing 
had thereon, and unless a temporary re- 
straining order be issued by this court 
forthwith and without notice to the de- 
fendants.” . 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied oly by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books im for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s boeks are excluded. 

‘Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





— 
Ackerman, Mrs. Mora L. Letters from one 
who has crossed the great divide, interpreted 
by ... 71 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 
1931. 31-15100 
Amer. asphalt paint co. ‘Water, water, every- 
where"! 52 p., illus. Chicago, Amer. asphalt 
Paint co., 1931. 31-15181 


| Berg, Rose M. Bibliography of management 


literature (up to Jan., (1931) comp. by . 
under direction of A. S. M. E. Management 
div. 142 p. N. Y., The Amer. society of 
mechanical engineers, 1931. 31-15174 
Breslich, Ernst R. Problems in teaching sec- 
ondary-school mathematics. 348 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 
31-15183 

British museum. Dept. of printed books. 
General catalogue of printed books. 1 v. 
Lond., and Beccles, Prtd. by W. Clowes & 


sons, 1931 31-15177 


Burkard, Wm. E. Health stories and practice; 
| health reader for 3d grade, by .. . Raymond 
L. Chambers, Fredk. W. Maroney. 
illus. Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan, 
31-15186 

Infant welfare movement 
in 128th century. 203 p., illus. N. Y., P. 
B. Hoeber, 1931. 31-15191 
Cestre, Chas., comp, French books for Amer. 
libraries. 53 p. Chicago, Amer. library 
assn., 1931. 31-26974 
Colbert, James C. Shorter course in organic 
|} chemistry. 352 p. N. ¥., Century co., 1931. 


31-15187 

Eastwood wire corp., Belleville, N. J. In raise 
of books. 15 p. Belleville, N. J., 193), 
31-15172 

Haas, Arthur E. Quantum chemistry; short 


introduction in non-mathematical lectures, 


Caulfield, Ernest. 


by . . tr. by L. W. Codd. 75 p., illus. 
{| Lond., Constable & co., 1930. 31-15190 
Haksar, Kailas N. Fedl. India, by ... and 
K. M. Panikkar. 211 p. Lond., M. Hopkin- 
son, 1930. 31-15168 
Hamilton, Theo. FE. Metrical translations of 
French, German and Spanish poetry, and 
original verse. 106 p. Columbus, 1931. 
31-15123 
Haring, Harry A. New business for warehouses. 
322 p. N. Y¥., Distribution & warehousing, 
1931. 31-15165 
Harriman, Arthur J. Rates of reduction of 
some meta nitro aromatic compounds. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.:)—Catholic univ. of America, 
| 1931.) 23 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic univ. 
| of America, 1931. 31-15182 
| Harvard univ. Graduate school of busimess 

adminis. Baker library. Local list, classi- 
fied list of geographical and political divi- 
| earth's surface, with numerical 
| motation, by Wm. P. Cutter, asst. librarian. 
Boston, Mass., 1930. 

31=15173 

Harvard univ. Library. Harvard coll. library 
Chinese-Japanese collection. Outline of 
classification and index to classes. 25 leaves 

and index 12 leaves. Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

31-15179 

Hill, Archibald V. Adventures in biophysics. 
162 p., illus. Phil., Univ. of Pa. press, 1931. 
31-15185 

Home physician and guide to health. Rev. 

ed. Editorial staff: Newton Evans, Percy T. 

Magan, Geo. Thomason, G. K. Abbott. 925 

p., illus. Mountain View, Calif., Pacific 

press pub, assn., 1931, 31-15194 


sions of 


81 numbered leaves. 
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| bona-fide transactions and not in restraint 
| of 


— | wha aon oe 
Court Clarifies Baby and Doll Carriage Trade 7 re rr commen woroware Lelephone Company Is Ordered Jnsurance Loan 


| olution 8 as adopted by the industry, 


Clause in Fire | Accepts Conference Regulations “30 er o suownce ot LO Lease Lines for ‘Wired Music’ 
a 


rebates, refunds, credits or unearned dis- | 
counts, whether in the form of money or ————— | 


| Is Proposed on. 
Rul es {Sannin or secretly extending to certain 


Insurance Policy ¥ ederal Trade Commission Revises purchasers special services or ‘privileges, New York Utility Commission Holds Man- Stored Cotton 


Originally Drafted by the Industry — and conditions, with the intent and | agerial Discretion Does Not Apply 


| 
} 





ene with the effect of injuring a competitor, 

| a i and where the effect may be to substan- I = 

Endorsement of Chattel tially lessen competition or tend to create : ine : nsurance Commissioner of 
° Trade practice rules of the baby and or quality of the goods of competitors|a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain | Axpany, N. Y., Aug. 29./of such surplus facilities is in the man- Ss h * 

Mortgage Rider Is Held to doll carriage industry have been given with the tendency and capacity to mis-| trade, is an unfair trade practice.” | Under its legally filed tariffs, the Public | @gerial discretion Jf the telephone com- sout Carolina Would Ac- 








: * ¢ | the final approval of the industry as re- | lead or deceive purchasers or prospective; Rule 9.—The Commission substituted vice Commission, in a decision an- Pany and that it has the right to decide ‘ 
Estop Avoidance of Li- drafted by 7 Federal Trade Commission | purchasers is an unfair trade practice.” ‘and approved the following for resolu- ea Aug. 29, held that the New | how such surplus facilities shall be used. cept Warehouse Receipt 
oo . following reconsideration, the Commission| Rule 6. The Commission substituted tion 9 as adopted by the industry: York Telephone Company can not refuse,’ It was also shown in the evidence that! As Com any De it 
ability Claim announced Aug. 28 and approved the following for Resolution «pjirectly or indirectly to give or per-| in the exercise of its managerial discre- the telephone company is now using about ; pany posi 
——————- The rules were originally drawn by the 6 as adopted by the industry: mit to = given or offer to give money | tion, to furnish leased lines for the trans- 200 circuits for radio broadcasting and 
[Continued from Page 4. industry in conference with the Commis-| «ngalicidusly enticing away the employes | or anything of value to agents, employes, | mission of musical programs from a cen- its witness stated that there does not seem Cotumsta, 8. C., Aug. 29 
multiplied acts of the company consti- sion in August, 1930, at which 85 per of competitors with the purpose and effect | or representatives of customers or prospec- | tral point to hotels, restaurants and pri-|to be any probable increase over that 


F ‘ | Substitution of State cotton warehouse 
: . wy : i ber. This number, it was contefided. 

tuting such waiver. The action of the/cent of the industry was represented. of unduly hampering, injuring, or em-/| tive customers or to agents, employes, or | vate residences. It directed the telephone | "um q ater re ‘43 

sant "tb, so ruling was error, for which; The announcement of the Commission, barrassing competitors in their businesses representatives of cuaaneiters eta. company to furnish certain facilities to WaS no problem from the standpoint of ceipts for securities posted by insurance 


the case must be reversed. eens its Pap ha to the in-' i, an unfair trade practice.” or prospective customers, without the “Wired Music,” with headquarters at 351 Spare facilities. “Wired Music,” it was | companies as deposits with the State In- 
ustry, follows in full text: 


j i i j \ * ‘ hand r , k City laimed, has possibilities of extending to| surance Departments has be 
e were other issues in the case si res : Rule 7. The Commission approved Res- | knowledge o* their employers or princi- West 52d Street, New York City. c : " sg pa en proypsed 
Sata sipatant incorrectly assumes were edagaa te Us ae cnt ae cana olution 7 as adopted by the industry,| pals, as an inducement to influence their, “Wired Music,” an association of per- oidues tas udbiieaaa ae te a ee a by the State Insurance Commissioner, Sam 
decided in his favor. Upon this assump- d co t trade practice conference which reads as follows: employers or principals to purchase or | Sons doing business under that name, ig surplu- facilities, stating that they 3B. King, following conferences with a num- 
tion he now insists that it appearing that GUSTY at a w p : ‘ ‘ e225 ‘ {contract to purchase industry products | applied to the telephone company for the carv in differant } las *iieeets ; 
the court below erroneously decided held in Boston in August, 1930, — now | Price Discrimination |from the maker of such gift or offer, or | leasing of private lines for transmission V@"! in different exchanges. ro insurance executives of the State. 
against him the issue of proofs of loss been accepted by the ai k Poderet Bete Purch of | to influence such employers or principals | purposes with the ultimate intention, if « 4,bitrary Distinction’ Mr. King said he has authority to desig- 
this court should grant him here the several changes suggested by the aoe etween Purchasers to refrain from dealing or contracting to| the project is successful, the Commis- J nate the security to be deposited by in- 
relief for which he prayed. The appellee, | 778de en and the ———— one “It is unfair trade practice for any man-| geal with competitors, is an unfair trade | Sion said, to extend the service to other Between Facilities surance companies and he would accept 
on the other hand, conceding that these | eclination to. a aeradopted by the trade, Ufacturer engaged in interstate commerce. | practice.” cities and sections which are served by| as a R. Van Namee, | State, warehouse receipts if the insureres 
he were not decided in its favor by resolutions origina y adopte by t e trade.'in the course of such commerce, either | e the telephone company. _ Commisi.oner George R. ia — would lend money to cotton farmers. He 
tae trial eal urges that they should Fourteen of the rules have “- 8P- | directly or indirectly, to discriminate in| Threats of Suit for ph Age: aes approved by the Com- estimated that approximately $5,000,000 is 
i ‘esents them for, Proved by the Commission and desig- | price between different purchasers of baby . |Request Refused ~ ission, said: available in South Carolina for this pur- 
have been and now presen 4 tna d dg- | 22ted Group I while the other eight are, 314 doll carriages, where the effect of such Infringement of Patent | . | “The distinction between regular fa-|pose and about $100,000,000 in the cotton 
=e to = i caine, accepted as expressions of the trade in| Giscrimination may be substantially to! Rule 10—The Commission approved | By Telephone Company cilities and surplus facilities appears to/| growing States. 
So — ‘ae sak agree with appellee Group II. lessen competition or tend to create ajresolution 10 as adopted by the indsutry,; The latter refused the request on the be an arbitrary distinction made by the| Mr. King has conferred with the State 
that this court should undertake here to Scope of Regulations ; monopoly; provided, that nothing herein| which reads as follows: advice of its counsel, stating that “the Company itself for its own purposes.) Warehouse Commissioner, J. Clifton Riv- 
‘ these issues. we do think it de- ee od contained shall prevent discrimination in| “The selling of baby and doll car- | company is not willing to undertake to | Legally, however, the company has the ers, who endorsed the plan. 
Sone in os f another trial, to briefly Approved by Commission price between purchasers of the same class| riages below cost with the intent and with| furnish a system of network of circuits right under its charter to give ‘leased wire Details of th 
pc re ios tin eae resented. These| . Group I rules cover such subjects os in- | on account of differences in grade. quality|the effect of injuring a competitor, and|for such purpose.” “Wired Music” made Service’ or it has not. etails of the Plan 
Salute are four: (a) That plaintiff did not | ducing breach of contracts between com-| or quantity of the article sold, or that|where the effect may be to substantially! complaint to the Commission and pub-| “The company holds that it has this. Under the plan it is proposed that the 


z hal ; petitors and their customers; selling goods | makes only due allowance for differences lessen competition or tend to create a’ lic hearing was held by it. 
el io ee ee by false means or devices; defamation of | in the cost of selling or transportation, or' monopoly or to wumreasonably restrain} The company alleged that the service 
that = eee te un with plaintiff's competitors; false advertising; false dis-| discrimination in price in the same or/j trade, is an unfair trade practice.” was not regular telephone communication 
a lteaee: (3) that plaintiff was carrying Paragement of grade or quality of the different communities made in good faith) Rule 11—The Commission substituted and therefore not under the jurisdiction 
concurrent insurance in excess of that | 800ds of competitors; maliciously enticing | to meet competition; and provided, fur-| and approved the following for Resolution , Of the Commission; that although certain 


right and it is apparent from the defini- | imsurance companies use the funds now 
tions quoted and from sections of the filed | Posted as deposits to lend farmers 80 per 
tariff of the company that the company | Cent, taking warehouse receipts in re- 
itself recognizes all these services and pro-| turn and posting the receipts with the 
vides a tariff for the same and the method | Insurance Department as deposits. Gen- 











; : ce away employes of competitors; discrimina- | ther, that nothing herein contained shall| 11 as adopted by the industry: facilities are now furnished over leased | and manner under which the service may |¢ral support by South Carolina compa- 
er oe "Lead te 'ten toe that the tion in price between different purchasers | prevent persons engaged in selling the) “The Cireulariaation of threats of suit | Wires, such service is from surplus facili- | pe discontinued. By doing so, the com-| ies is expected, Mr. King said, and he 
| atom | _ vas encumbered by a chattel Of baby and doll carriages; secret payment products of this industry in commerce | |ties and not immediately needed for ’ ; believes that out-of-State companies will 
a 4 sitet consent thereto being | °f rebates; giving money or anything of |from selecting their own customers in [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] ‘“ephonic communication; that the use [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] also see the advisability of the preposal, 
ceateen upon the policy value to agents of customers or competi- | — 

B tors’ customers, without the knowledge of | ta as 








Merits of Points their employers; selling baby and doll | 

The first, second and third points may carriages below cost with the intent and 
be briefly disposed of. Therg is no merit effect of injuring a competitor? circulation 
in the first point, for no particular form!of threats of suit for infringement of 
of demand is necessary as a prerequisite, patents or trade marks; shipments of 
to suit, and the record teems with evi-| goods on consignment with the intent and 
dences of insistent and persistent de-| effect of injuring.a competitor; shipping 
mands. The second point, that the be-| products which do not conform to the 
ginning of foreclosure suit as a matter Of! samples submitted; and deviation from 
law avoided the policy, is equally without | established standards of the industry. 
merit for the record shows that this ques-| Among the rules accepted as expres- 
tion presents an issue of fact which must! sions of the trade is one to the effect 
be decided when the case is retried. |that an owner of a patent or trade mark 

The. third point, the matter of con-|should deal directly with the alleged 
current insurance presents also issues Of| original infringers rather than attempt 
fact which must be determined on a re-|to intimidate his customers. Other rules 
trial. If the trial court finds the issues. of refer to usurping designs; accurate cost 
fact with the plaintiff that the parties in-/| finding methods; independent publication 
tended to wrtie the concurrent insurance|of price lists and making terms of sale 
provisigm so as to embrace all the insur- a. part of published price schedules; 
ance which he carried, the contract must) arbitration; false invocing; and a com- 
be reformed to give that intention effect. mittee on trade practices. 
The remedy in such case présents no diffi-| The Commission's official statement to 
culty, for it is recognized not only in the the baby and doll carriage trade follows 
Federal courts but elsewhere, that an in-'in full text: 
surance contract will be reformed like any| A trade practice conference for the baby 
other under proper circumstances, to ef-' and doll carriage industry was held in 
fectuate the intention of the parties., Boston, Mass., Aug. 14, 1930, under the 
Phoenix v. Hilliard, 52 So. 799; Northern direction of Commissioner Edgar A. Mc- 
Assurance Co. vy. Grand View Bldg. Assn.,;| Culloch, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
51 L. Ed. 109; Liverpool & London Ins. | sion, assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
Co. v. Wright, 59 L. Ed. 1140; Hartford Director of Trade Practice Conferences. 


Ins. Co. v. Nance, 12 Fed. (2d) 575; Fort-| Based on production, approximately 85 
ner v. Twin Cities Fire Ins. Co., 19 Fed. per cent of the industry was represented. 
(2d) 419; Columbia Ins. Co. v. King, 30 After a brief address by Commissioner 
Fed. (2d) 887. McCulloch, the conference discussed and 

















Es adopted 7 resolutions dealing with va- 
Effect of Mortgage f rious cole or business practices. The 
The fourth point presents matter which, Commission, after consideration, has re- 
because of the state of the authorities, worded some of these resolutions and has 
requires a somewhat more extended dis-| divided them into Group I and Group II 
cussion. The point made here is that) Those in Group I the Commission has 
because there was a mortgage on the) approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
building and furniture and the policy| mission has accepted as expressions of the 
contained no endorsement specifically, trade. The Commission declined to ap- 
consenting to this chattel mortgage, that prove or accept Resolutions 20, 22. 23, 24, 
clause of the policy, “This entire policy 25 (also Alternate Resolution 25), and 
shall be void if the subject of insurance | Resolution 26, as adopted by the industry. 
be personal property, and be or becom®; The Commission has directed that notice 
encumbered by a chattel mortgage” avoids | be given that in referring to or quoting 
the policy. trade practice conference rules the form 
The policy in suit, though written for in which they appear in the Commission's 
a single premium, showed separately the | Official Statement be followed with ref- 
amount written on the dwelling, $16,000,/ erence to wording, grouping, numbering 
from that written on the Ht omen a and lettering. 
In addition there was endorseed on e ° 
policy a New York standard mortgage Attempting to Induce 
clause, payable to O. J a as —_ Breach of Contract 
mortgagee, Austin being the holder of the ; . Sp 
cestaaee for $4,000 cessing the dwelling Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 


Abooklet of 24 leaves 
of imported &\t\at. 
cigarette paper ate 
tached to each sack 


NOW... A\L\ar, ciga- 
rette paper—150 
leaves to the book— 
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4 stituted and approved the following for 4 “=> 
and the furniture. Resolution 1 as ado , i y . 
. to § : pted by the industry: ‘ 
that eee, eee, nated’ ae “Maliciously inducing or attempting to - 
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SENUINE 


“BULLE DURHAM 


| TOBACCO 


now DY g 


“ROLL Your OWN!" 


Genuine *tBULL” DURHAM Tobacco at 5¢ marked the entrance of my father, 
Percival S. Hill, into the Tobacco business. For 14 years he was President of The 
American Tobacco Company. The fine quality and popularity of “BULL” DURHAM 
were always subjects of great pride to him. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to 
us to offer this important saving and service to the American 

public at this time. 


iviai is of the chat- imduce the breach of existing contracts 
eee . ee should be between competitors and their customers 
given effect to avoid not only the insur- | by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ance on it, but that on the dwelling as! €Ver, or interfering with or obstructing the 
well. Fries Breslin, Ins., Co., v. Star Fire| Performance of any such contractual 
Ins. Co., 150 Fed. 611: there, however, duties or services by any such means, with 
the insurance was in a lump sum covering the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
both items, not as here in two sums al-, 8, injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
lotted to the dwelling and the furniture, © vo businesses, is an unfair trade 
respectively. practice. ae ; 

- Divisibility of Contract Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 


‘ and approved the following for Resolution 
In this situation the great weight of | 5 Pp g 


authority treats the contract as divisible . . = eat wale of any 
utistiok atest clack” oe a product of the industry by any false means 


. — or device which has the tendency and 
= part - the ge od oa capacity to mislead or deceive customers 
=. ' alleen Co. 252 ‘Fed 701: Hartford | ° prospective customers, is an unfair trade 


hs : . | Practice.” 
— gh aR mg at ae: Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 


ns e " and approved the following for resolution 
seen Briefs on Insurance, 2d Ed., vol. 3, 3 as adopted by the industry: — 
Because of the mortgage clause endorsed | ¢, Mik ne * gg oto a 
on the policy, we think it plain that the, “SCY Jmpuuing to them dishonorable 
invoked clause cannot be given any effect conduct, inability to perform contracts, 
whatever here. It was established that | @ueStionable credit standing, or by other 
a icheieace clatine an Mina d b false representations, with the tendency 
gage clause was placed upon the < ee = 
policy by the written direction of the a lee bn we a Seer’ a 
insured advising the company's agent of umdair tenad' mananaas * as Ss 
an Seeeeeaee Se -_ —— Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
it was provided “Loss or damage « « « 8nd approved the following for resolu- 
shall be payable to O. J. Austin as first “40% 4 a8 adopted by the industry: 
mortgagee as interest may appear.” “The making or causing or permifting 
‘ to be made or published any false, untrue, 
Coverage Outlined or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
The policy covered both dwelling and tisement or otherwise concerning the 
contents; the mortgage also covered both, | grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
and it was not necessary that the details acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of the mortgage be set out in the endorse- | of any product of the industry having the 
ment. Hosford v. Germania Fire Ins. Co., tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
127 U. S. 399. There can be no question ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
but that insurer and insured so understand | is an unfair trade practice.” 
it, and that if the policy had not carried Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
the mortgage clause or some other effective | and approved the following for resolution 
endorsement plaintiff would have been en- | 5 as adopted by the industry: 
titled to reform the policy to make it con-| “The false disparagement of the grade 
form to that mutual understanding. Plain- |} —————————————————————————— 
tiff, however, does not need that relief/related to an ordinary loss payable | 
here, for “upon the principle that the in-| clause, and not to a mortgage clause. 
terpretation should be adopted which is|reached the opposite and we believe the 
most favorable to the insured if such in-| correct conclusion. Of the second case 
terprétation be not inconsistent with the|that it was decided without discussion 
words used,” Royal vy. Martin, 192 U. S./ upon the sole authority of Atlas Reduc- 
162, we think it clear that the mortgage! tion Co, supra. r 
endorsement is a compliance with that! The third case went off on its facts, the 
provision of the policy requiring an agree-| court there holding not that a mortgage 
ment to the existence of the chattel mort- |clause protecting the holder of a chattel 
gage to be endorsed thereon. Hosford v.| mortgage would not relieve against for- 
Germania Fire Ins. Co., 127 U. 8. 399; | feiture where there was no misrepresenta- 
Fidelity Phoenix Fire Ins. Co. v. Queen |tion or deceit, but that it could not relieve 
City, 3 Fed. (2d) 784. j}under the facts of that case which es- 
Previous Decisions Discussed tablished not only that the insurer did 
Three caSes are cited against this view,| not know of the existence of the chatte! 
Atlas Reduction Co. v. New Zealand Ins.| mortgage, but that the endorsement had 
Co. (C. C. A.), 138 Fed. 497; Bank y.| been placed on the policy as the result 
Hartford (D. C.) 1 Fed. (2d) 43; Woods|of a deliberate misrepresentation, with 
v. Ins. Co., 144 Pac. 650. Of the first it| intent to deceive by the insured, that the 
may be said that while the majority upon; mortgage in question did not cover: 
the authority of Bates v. Equitbale, 10/ chattels. 
Wall. 33, did decide that a loss payable| Because the court erroneously found 
clause in favor of the mortgagee was not' against plaintiff that the failure to file 
effective to relieve against the chattel/ proofs of Joss in his name defeats his 
mortgage prohibition, Judge Hook, in ajaction, its judgment is reversed and the 
thoroughly well considered dissenting|cause remanded for further proceedings 
opinion, pointing out that the Bates case} not inconsistent with this opinion. 
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GEORGE W. HILL 
PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
© The 4.2. Go., m8: 
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Iowa Farmers 
Testify Against 
: Rail Rate Rise 


Severe Agricultural Slump | 
Cited at I. C. C. Hearing 
At Kansas City on 15 Per | 


Cent Increase 
| 


Kansas City, Aug. 29.—The recional | 
rate hearing opened here today before | 
Commissioners Joseoh B. Eastman and| 
Claude R. Porter, hearing testimony of | 
Towa opponents in the proposal by rail-| 
roads for a 15 ner cent increase in all| 
rates. This was the third day of the four- | 
Gav session. | 

Oscar Heline, farmer and cooperative | 
leader in Cherokee County. Iowa, was the | 
first witness. He is president of the co-| 
operative grain dealers of Iowa, and is | 
head of the local grain dealers cooperative | 
in his home county. | 

Farm Deoression Acute | 

The witness said that $3,000,000 in de-| 
posits had been lost in bank failures in| 
Iowa in the last 10 years. He said the ag- 








Survey of Distribution Costs and Markets Com-| 
pleted by Federal Specialist 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


cost, of the service. This lies within the 
province of the customer only, and she 


may resent any evident efforc to hurry | 


her. F 

maintenance services can well be exam- 
ined critically, for formidable wastes are 
to b@ found there. 
however, that group of activities can mean 
much in the appearance and success of the 
store. Such tasks as cleaning, replenish- 
ing shelves, and so on, should not be 
iooked upon as merely ways of filling in 
time between selling peaks. If carerully 
performed they are airectly reflected in 
increased efficiency during the selling pe- 
riods. Prepacking of bulk goods, arrange- 
ment 2t special aisplays, and preparation 
of advertising are activities carried on in 
periods of ‘little direct selling effort in 
some of the better-managed stores. 

Little can be said about contact or book- 
keeping work. No measure of emiciency 
can be established until standard book- 
keeping practice permits comparison. It 


If organized effectively | 


/is true, however, that the cost is usualiy 








Methods for Reducing Losses — 
In Grocery Retailing Described 


questions must be predicated. Labor cost | 
is of the greatest moment. | 

Better utilization of labor, to be secured | 
oniy through caretui scrutiny of the curve 
}or iunctional incidence, is the prime es- 
| sential of expense reduction. But a work- | 
wage soution is not the only means of 
acnieving reduced cost. The merchant 
may examine commoaity and customer | 
conditions in his community with the 
idea of eliminating that portion of his 
;}stock which has insutiicient demand to 
| Justity space in his store. Such elimina- 
tion resuits in reduced overhead by the re-| 
duction oi carrying charges; by no means | 
tne least important resuit to be expected | 
is increased customer satisfaction. Goods 
|which have remained on the grocer'’s 
|shelves tor a long period are certain to 
|have deteriorated in either appearance or 
| quality, and the conscientious merchant 
|aoes not want to sell such“goods to his| 
| customers. 


Information on Basis 


| 





| 
| 





“may be to substantially lessen competition 


-ricultural depression in Iowa is acute and | 
that “the future of the farmer looks darker | 
-now than at anytime in history.” | 
Mr. Heline testified there are now seven 
banks in his county instead of the 18 which 
once did business there. He testified the 
farmer's credit “virtually is collapsed” and 
that farmers in Iowa are turning more) 
and more to the use of trucks instead of | 
railroads as a means of transportation for 
their products. ; . 
Commissioner Eastman inquired if wheat 
could be used to feed hogs in Mr. Heline’s 
community. ‘The witness replied that | 
wheat had been used by some of. the 
farmers for feeding but it had been found 
unprofitable. The witness cited that his | 
“section was not a wheat producing area. | 
“The farmer is in no mood to accept 
with good grace any advance in freight 
rates,” Mr. Heline testified. The farmers 
‘appreciate the position of the railroads, 
‘he said, but inasmucn as every other in- 
-dustry is fighting for existence, including 
agriculture, any increased burden will 
make it impossible to stay in business. The | 
witness testified that farm wages are) 
down by about 35 per cent under one year | 


0. 
* Some Farms Repossessed 

Mr. Heline and Charles Woods, another 
farmer of George, Iowa, who followed Mr. 
-Heline on the stand, both testified in an- 
«swer to questions by Commissioner East- 
man that there was some repossession by 
the sellers of Iowa farms. 
- William F. Coddington of Lemars, Iowa, 
an official of the Iowa Oil Association, tes- 
*tified that about 50 per cent of the custo- 
mers of the association had to be cut off 
-from trade because of their inability to| 

ay. : 
r Mr. Coddington said lubricating oil was | 
trucked from Omaha “probably at about 
the same price as if it was brought in by | 
train, but nevertheless more convenient | 
and quicker than if hauled by rail. | 








‘Baby Carriage Industry | 
Accepts Trade Rules 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of competitors, not made 
“in.good faith but for the purpose and with 
the effect of harrassing and intimidating 
“customers, is an unfair trade practice.’ 
Rule 12—The Commission approved 
Resolution 17 as adopted by the industry, 
which reads as follows: ; 
“The shipping of goods of consignment, 
with the intent and with the effect of in- 
juring a competitor and where the effect 


.or tend to create a monopoly or to un- 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair | 
trade practice.” | 
’ Rule 13—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for a part of 
Resolution 21 as adopted by the industry: 
.. “The practice of shipping or delivering | 
products which do not conform to the | 
samples submitted cr representations made 
prior to securing the orders, without the 
‘consent of the purchasers to such substitu- 
tions, and with the effect of deceiving or 
misleading purchasers, is an unfair trade 
actice.” 
mule 14. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part 
of Resolution 21 as adopted by the indus- 
ry: 
: YDeviation from the established stand- 





ards of the industry by any deceptive or| ~~ 


false means or. device with the effect of) 
misleading or deceiving purchasers or} 
“prospective purchasers is an unfair trade 
practice.” a 

Group II: Rule A. The Commission ac- | 
cepted Resolution 12 as adopted by the in-| 
«dustry, which reads as follows: | 

“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should, in fairness, deal directly with the| 
alleged original infringers rather than at-| 
tempt to intimidate their customers.” | 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
-and approved the following for Resolution 
13 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of usurping designs, styles, 
or patterns originated by a competitor and 
appropriating them for one’s own use 
within one year after such origination, is 
condemned by the industry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
-and approved the following for Resolution 
«14 as adopted by the industry: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
~each member should install a proper and | 
accurate method for determining his cost.” 
* Rule D.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution 15 as adopted by the industry, | 
Which reads as follows: 

“This industry approves the practice of 
each individual member of the industry in- 
dependently publishing and circulating to 
the purchasing trade its own price lists.” 

Rule E.—The Commission accepted Reso- | 





lution 16 as adopted by the industry, which | 
reads as follows: 

“The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the practice of making the terms | 
of sale a part of ail published price! 
schedules.” | 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
18 as adopted by the ‘industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of' 
handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of 
moderation and good will, and every ef- 
fort should be made by the disputants 
themselveg to arrive at an agreement. If 
unable to do so they should agree, if} 
possible, upon arbitration under some one | 
of the prevailing codes.” 

Rule G.—The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for Resolution | 
19 as adopted by the industry: 

“Withholding from or inserting in the 
invoice statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, 
of the transaction represented on the face 
thereof, is condemned by the industry.” 

Rule H.-The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
27 as adopted by the industry: 

A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 


such acts as may be proper to put these | 


rules into effect. 
By direction of the Commission. Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 
P. 8. Attention is called to Federal Trade 
n v. Raladam Company, decided 


‘ 


small; in all the stores studied, the in- 
rormation resulting trom the work more 


Of Mercantile Changes 


| jnformation: at’ hand undicates one) 


| Savings 
ring at other times may be only the An-| 


than justified the expense incurred. 

A part of effective utilization of labor 
is the arrangement of the floor plan to 
create conditions under whicn conven- 
ience of clerk and customer are established. 


With efficient store layout, loss of clerk | 
time is minimized and sales encouraged | 
| through the urge to self-service on the 


part of the customer. The flattening of 
the labor curve is facilitated by proper 
store arrangement. 


display and floor plan, 
clerk minutes are saved. 
at peak hours. are particularly important 
since they are necessary to any direct 
in labor cost. Idleness occur- 


evitable result of the need of being pre- 


pared for activity peaks: | 


If customers can be} 
| induced to wait upon themselves by proper 
then valuaple | 

Such savings | 


| means of arriving at the type of infor- 
|mation upon which such mercantile | 
changes can be based. While the ma- 
\terial shown is by no means complete, 
nor does it discuss all phases. of the prob- 
lem, it does include a discussion of the) 
more important factors affecting the sales | 
of 15 commodity groups and the figures | 
of * .nover, gross margin, expense, and 
net profit. Sales and other figures are 
variously affected by the four main fac- | 
|tors of (1) community and customer type, 
(2) volume of sales or store size, (3) 
quality of management, and (4) the lo- 
cation of the store with respect to the 
|existence or lack of other stores in di- 
versified retail lines, necessitating or elim- 
inating the necessity for carrying ex- 
|traneous merchandise. 

With this yardstick it was found that 8 
|(and posibly 9) of the 15 commodity 


| busy in every department of its activities | 


Division of Work 
In Service Store 


At present everything happens concur- 
rently in the service grocery store. It is 


| groups were affected by community-cus- 
| tomer type, 2 were affected by store size, 
| while all were affected by the quality of 
management. Store location was also an 
important factor. Turnover, margin, ex- 
pense, and profit were variously affected 
by these considerations. Community type 
was important in its effect on turnover, 
margin, and expense; store size had some | 
influence on both turnover and expense; 
the quality of management influenced 
turnover, expense, and net profit; while 
| the question of store location was impor- 


which ,might be done more rapidly is ; influence on both turnover 
stretched out to fill the time. The ef-| {ant in Ns 


fect of intensive industry followed by | ° ° 
comparative idleness is bad for the mo- | Main Business Reason 
For Operating Store 


rale of the clerical staff and worse for | 
the expense account of the store, Tt should be borne in mind that the | 
main business reason for operating a re- 


in the morning and comparatively idle 
during a large part of the afternoon. 
Sufficient clerical help must be available 
to handle the morning peak and where 
such a force is maintained idleness is 
almost unavoidable during the afternoon. 
If actual idleness does not exist, work 


It would be a great help if there could 


could have more advantageous sequence | ‘ail store is the production of net profit 
. is i , ive toward whic 
Part-time labor may solve the problem to | This is the “ancy 


: ; . |s ities and considerations are pre- 
some extent in certain stores, but this may | perc ey directed, and it is probable 
not always be a satisfactory basis of em- | that second only to the question of reduc- 


ployment. It was observed that some); vork -uni lligent interpre- 
stores undertaking this solution of the | 128 Work -ee. eet, eS : 


problem sometimes presented a picture | et ¥ b nd ee ete "hon 
of confusion which seemed to be a refiec- | SYore § i oninahian of expense. In order 
tion of inefficiency. The large departmen- oan measure by which community- 
tized store, on the other hand, has an ex- | ‘© S¢! Up & 


| cellent opportunity to effect economies in 
this way. A part-time clerk can soon 
learn the items constituting one depart- 


| commodity characteristics may be gaged it 
will be necessary for the retailer to secure 
more extensive information than in the 





past. 

Community information should be easily 
| secured; the proprietor will have no diffi- 
culty in deciding whether his community 
| should be rated as A, B, C, or D. He will 
also be able to secure information as to 
the general character, racial background, 
and prejudices of the people with whom) 
he trades. These considerations, used in 
conjunction with more exhaustive com- 


ment and thus be a useful extra helper 
in that department, while only an excep- 
tional person could keep in mind the lo- 
cation of the entire stock of a store if 
employed on only a part-time basis. 


Wages Form Largest 


Group of Expenses 
Wages are the largest single group of 


expenses with which the retail grocer has 
to deal and constitute that portion of the 
store’s total expense which must bear the 
closest scrutiny when the question of ex- 
pense reduction is a central problem. 
Whether to reduce labor expense by cut- 
| ting down .the actual number of dollars 


modity-sales information, may be applied 
to the business of the individual estab- 
lishment. 

Intelligent consideration and applica- 
tion of this information to the individual 
problem should enable the retailer to re- 


duce the number of items in his inven- 
tory, if not, indeed, the dollar value, 
through the elimination of hard-to-sell 
items and competing lines. It stands to 


| laid out for wages, or whether to choose 
jthe usually wiser course of securing 
| greater value in services for the same cost, 
is a question on which no general advice! reason that less selling effort need be ex- 
is useful. No other person has the inti-| pended, less money need be invested, and 
mate knowledge of the individual store| greater profits may be expected from an 
| that is possessed by the proprietor, and| inventory adjusted to the character and 
| only he can have at hand the facts upon| needs of the population among which the 
which the settlement of many perplexing | store is located and with which it trades. 








Decisions on A pplications Pending 
Before Federal Radio Commission 





| able), 


_ Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
Sion on pending applications were an- 
nounced Aug. 29 as follows: 


Applications granted: 


WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment. 1,250 ke. 1 kw. shares with 
KFIM, WLB and WRBM. 

WKBB, Sanders Brothers Radio Station 
Joliet, Ill., granted license covering changes 
2 Squipmans. 1,310 ke., 100 w., shares with 


KDB, Dwight Faulding, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., granted voluntary assignment of li- 
cense and construction permit to Santa Bar- 
bara Broadcasters, Ltd. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
granted extension of completion date on 
oe permit from Sept. 8 to Oct, 
5, 1 


WBAL, Cons. Gas Elec. Light & Power | 
Co., Baltimore, Md., granted extension of 
authority to operate synchronously with - 


WEAF and WJZ, New York, 
90 days from Sept. 5. 

WTIC, The Travelers Brdestg. 
Corp., Hartford,. Conn., granted 
of authority to operate synchronously with 
WEAP and WJZ, New York, for period of 
60 days from Sept. 5. 

National Broadcasting Company  (port- 
granted construction permit for ex- 
perimental purposes, frequencies 17,300, 
25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 ke., 10 w. 

WAEB, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, granted construction permit to move 
station to Port Columbus, Ohio, and to 
operate transmitter by remote control after 
the move is completed. 

WPDT, City of Kokomo, Ind., granted li- 
cense for police service, 2.470 kc., 50 w. 
Eastern Air Transport, Inc., Western Air 
Express, Northwest Airways, Inc., granted 
plane licenses. 

W1OXL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
granted renewal of plane license. 

W8XJ, Radiomarine§$Corporation of Amer- 
ica,-Dover, Ohio, granted renewal of license. 

W3X0O, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, portable in New Jersey; W2XDO, Ocean 
Gate, N. J.; W2XA, Rocky Point, N. Y., 
granted renewal of licenses. 
| W3XT, American Telephone & Telegraph 


for period of 


| Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted renewal of 


license. 


W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., 





| May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court 


of the United States has apparently held | 


that in order. for a practice to constitute 
an unfair method of competition it must 
be shown to have the tendency to injuri- 
ously-affcct the business of competitor. 


Air-rail Arrangements 
Booking arrangements between Imperial 
Airways and South Africa Railways have 


been completed whereby passengers who 
wish’ to travel over the Cape to Cairo 


route may book through any of the offices 


of the South African railway system. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Service | 
extension | 


Rocky Point, n! Y., granted renewal of 
license. 


W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd.. Garden 
City, Long Island, granted renewal of 
license. 

KHERI, Pan American Airways, Inc., 


granted modification of license to change 
frequencies. 

W2XCZ, National Broadacsting Co., 
portable, New York City, granted modifica- 
tion of license for additional frequency. 

KNB, The Texas Co., portables in Texas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, granted modifi- 
cation of license to change to portable, 
unrestricted. 

Renewal of licenses: 


The Commission granted renewal of 
licenses to the following stations, cover- 
|ing the regular license period: 
a um, Magnolia Park, Ltd., 

a . 
| KTAB, The Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
| San Francisco, Calif. 
| KFYR, Mayer Broadcasting Co., Bismarck, | 

N. Dak. 

In the following case the Commission 
on consideration of the fact that a hear- 
jing has been held upon the application 
| filed by WJKS, Gary, Ind., for the facili- 
| ties of station WIBO, and that said matter 
is pending action before the Commission, 
directed that a temporary license be is- 
sued for the period beginning 3 a. m., 
eastern standard time Sept. 1, and ending 
according to Special Minute No. 360, said 
license to contain the following clause: 
“This license is issued on a temporary basis | 
|and subject to such action as the Com- 
|mission may take after hearing on the ap- | 
plication filed by station WJKS, Gary, Ind., | 
for the frequency 560 kc. No authority | 
jherein contained shall be construed as a 
|finding by the FRC that the operation of | 
| this station is, or wil lbe, in the public in- 
terest beyond the term hereof.” 

WIBO, Nelson Bros. Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Chicago, Ill., renewal of license, 560 kc., 
1 kw.. with additional 500 w., from local 
sunrise to local sunset; sharing with WPCC, 
which is licensed to operate Sundays from 
10 a. m. to 4:30 p. m.. and from 6 p. m. 
to 11:30 p. m., C. S. T., and such other 
station or stations that may be assigned 
on 560 kc., to replace former Station WISJ. 

Set for hearing: 
| The Tribune Co., Villa Road, 4 miles east 


Inc., 





Burbank, 








of Elgin, Ill.. requests construction ‘per- | 
mit, 6,140-6,425 or 8900-9610 kc. band, 
1,500 w. 

The Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
requests construction permit, 2,000-2,100, 


2,750-2.850 ke., 500 w. 
WMAGQ, Inc., Church Road, Addison Town- 


ship, lil, requests construction permit, 
5,900 or 5,040 ke., 500 w. 
Television Laboratories, Ltd., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif.. requests construction permit, 
| 2,100 ke., 1,500 w. 

Board of Commerce, Parkersburg, W. Vs., 
requests construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time. 

KFXJ, Western Slope Broadcasting Ca., 


| Talladega, 


Teapot Dome Line 
May Pipe Ga 


Kansas Company Asks for Cer- 
tificate to Operate in 
12 Counties 


Topeka, Kans., Aug, 29. 

The State Public Service Commission 
has just announced receipt of an appli- 
cation filed by the Kansas Pipe Line & 
Gas Company for a certificate to op- 
erate in 12 northeastern Kansas coun- 
ties. Albert Patten, president of the pe- 
titioning company, told members of the 
Commission that the old Teapot Dome 
oil pipeline would be utilized in bringing 
natural gas from southwest Kansas. This 
pipeline runs from Wyoming to Sugar 
Creek, near Kansas City, Mo. 

The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Company 
has constructed a gas pipeline from the 
Hugoton gas field in southwestern Kan- 
sas, intersecting the old oil line in south 
central Nebraska. From this point, it 
was said in the application, the natural 
gas will be piped to Grantville, near To- 
peka, through a line now connecting At- 
chison, Kans., with the pipeline. Branches 
would supply towns and cities in north- 
eastern Kansas, 


Full Docket to Face 





Allocation of ‘High Power’ | 
Channels Among the Two 
Dozen Applicants Is One 
Of Numerous Problems 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
veying radio generally, but to get “first- | 
hand information on radio in the field.” 
He said that people everywhere are en- 
thusiastic about television and desire to 
know about its status, possibilities, and 
effect upon the general radio. situation. 
Commissioner William D. L. “Starbuck 
made an airplane trip through the West 
to appraise the status and development of 
aviation radio. 

In fields other than radio there are 
many problems before the Commission. A 
redistribution of continental short wave 


tacilities for point-to-point communication, 


of which there are approximately 88 avail- 
able on a two-tenths per cent separation 
basis, must be considered in connection 
with the creation of radiotelegraph net- 
works to serve the public in the same man- 
ner as do the established wire telegraph 
companies. 
Firm’s Failure Raised Problem 

This situation was brought about by the 
failure, last year, of the Universal Wire- 
less Communications Co., Inc., which in 
1928 had been awarded the bulk of the 
available frequencies for the setting up of 
® nation-wide radiotelegraph network 
linking up more than 100 cities. 

RCA Communications, Inc., and the 
Mackay Radio Telegraph Company are 
parties to this case, which went into the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, and which now is before the Com- 
mission, subject however, to the approval 
of the court, which kept jurisdiction. 

Also before the Commission engineer- 
ing division is the matter of reduction in 
the separation between communication 
channels from two-tenths to one-tenth 
per cent, which will have the effect vir- 
tually of doubling the number of available 
channels for communication purposes. 
This is in line with the recommendation 
made by the International Technical Con- 
sulting Committee meetings held at The 
Hague in 1929. 


Most important of the cases, however, | 


is the high-power issue. The cases were 
heard last September and October in 
original proceedings before Chief Exam- 
iner Ellis A. Yost. Involved are the ap- 
Plications of 24 stations in the cleared 
channel category, for the eight remain- 
ing 50,000-watt assignments 

Under Commission regulations, only 20 
of the 40 cleared channels may accom- 
modate 50,000-watt transmitters, and 12 
of these positions are occupied, with the 
two dozen applicants competing for these 
vacancies. 

Television to Be Discussed 


Considerable discussion as to television | 


is expected during the new session. 
Twenty-two stations already have been 
authorized to operate experimentally, most 
of which now are on the air. Another 
score of applications for authority to 
build new television stations has accumu- 
lated, however. 

It is expected also that renewed efforts 
will be made by television experimenters 
to have the experimental restriction on 
television lifted, so that the visual art 
can go on a commercial operating basis 
in the same manner as aural broadcasting. 
The Commission holds television to be} 
“highly experimental,” and several months 
ago declined to grant requests that the 
restriction be lifted. 

The docket of hearings for the week be- 
ginning Sept. 1 was made public as 
follows: 

Sept. 1—KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, Jerome, 
Ariz., renewal of license, 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. ae 

Sept. 2—WPSC, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., renewal of license, 1,230 
ke., 500 w., daytime; W@A® South Dakota 
State School of Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
renewal of license, 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time; WNBW, Home Cut Glass & China Co., 
Carbondale, Pa., renewal of license, 1,200 kc., 
10 w. 

Sept. 3—KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., renewal of license, 1.420 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time; WFDW, Raymond C. Hammett, 
Ala., renewal of license, 1,420 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

Sept. 4—WABI, Pine Tree Broadcasting Cor- | 
poration, Bangor, Me., renewal of license, | 
1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time; WMAK, Buf- | 
falo Broadcasting Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
renewal of license, 1.040 ke., 1 kw., limited 
time; WJAZ, Zenith Radio Corporation. 
Mount Prospect, Ill., renewal of license, 1,490 
ke., 5 kw. 





Grand Junction, Colo., requests modifica- 
tion of license to change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with KFUP to unlimited. 


The following cases are set for heag-| 
ing because their facilities have been =| 


plied for: 
KWSC, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. Wash. 
, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Ww 


is. 
WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 


a. 
wee Charles L. Jaren, Fergus Falls, 
inn 
KGIZ, Grant City Park Corporation, Grant 
City. Mo. 
KFUP, Fitzimons General Hospital, United 
States Army, Denver, Colo. 
WSVS, Seneca Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Applications 


Broadcasting applications received by 


the Federal Radio Commission Aug, 29 re- | 


lating to broadcasting were made public 
as follows: 


KPJM. A. P. Miller. 138 North Cortez 
Street, Prescott, Ariz., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted April 24, 1931, 
to make changes in equipment and _ to 


move transmitter and studio locally. 
| KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Sprague Ave- 
|} nue and Post Street, Spokane, Wash., mod- 
ification of license to increase power from 
1 kw.-2 kw. local sunset to 5 kw. dismissed 
at request of applicant Aug. 20, 1931, 
Application dismissed at request of ap- 
plicant: WELK Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio to Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


World Shipping | 


* Shows Increase | 


In Idle Tonnage 


Laid-up Vessels Amounted 
On July 1 to Nearly 10 
Million Tons, Survey of 
Ports Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quicker turn around, has required less 
tonnage. 


By the middle of this year tH@ grand 


| total of idle shipping had increased to 


approximately 9,653,000 gross tons—a figure 
greater by 1,377,000 tons, or 16 per cent, 
than at the beginning of the year, and by 
4,214,000 tons, or 77 per cent, than on 
July 1, 1930, © 


The largest increase during the half year 
occurred in Great Britain and amounted to 
1,119,000 tons, or 80 per cent. In the United 
States there was an increase of 628,000 
tons, or 32 per cent. All the leading 
maritime countries, with the exception of 
Spain were similarly affected. .In Spain 






Trade Conditions 


‘Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


| 
MOVEMENT OF RATES | 
FOR FULL CARGOES 


Developments in Business 
And Ifdustry Shown in 
Reports Received From 


Trade Commissioners 
|= graph, prepared by the United | 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- | 
mestic Commerce, shows the world trend 
of full cargo freight rates covering the 
movement for the years 1925 to 1931 
inclusive. The data is based on average 
rates for 1911, 1912 and 1913 as 100. 








_ Recent developments in business and 
| industry in foreign countries are reviewed 
jin the weekly survey of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
;merce. The survey is based on reports 
|from trade commissioners abroad. It fol- 
————— | lows in full text: 


Specia Airports sisuiate saben ae ee 
A S een as Next |ended Aug. 21 were light, the distributive 
re 
Step in Aviation 


; trade was dull, and peso exchange weak, 
| In comparison with the average of the 
| Several_past weeks exports fell off about 
30 per cent but in comparison with the 
corresponding week of the previous year, 
ithey were larger. As compared with the 










|coal largely as a result of the depreciated 


e e e eseta, there was only a negligible in- 
Radio Commission at |= aaa 
Conclusion of Recess: 


To complete the picture, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the fact that there 
has been a greater percentage of wnoc- 


| pied space in the. liners left in service. 


Shipbuilders Alarmed by Drop 


Orders for new tonnage have fallen off 
to an extent alarming to some of the 
leading shipbuilding countries, especially 
Great Britain. On July 1 there was under 
construction in the world a total of only 
1,819,000 gross tons—a decline of 1,217,000 
tons, or 40 per cent, from the work in 
hand a year earlier. 


The bulk of this decline, having dropped 
55 per cent (from 1,919,000 the reduction 
amounted to 835,000 tons, or 60 per cent. 
So critical have conditions become in these 
two countries that joint conferences have 
been held between employers with the 
view of reducing costs and otherwise re- 


however, owing to the demand for Spanish Se | 


Will Follow Increased Use 


corresponding period of the previous year, 
imports during the first seven months of 
1931 declined 24.9 per cent in value. Dur- 


° " jing the first seven months of 1931 Argen- 
Of Private Planes and |tins haa a favorable helonce of reas 
Suburban Service, Says 


amounting to 50,000,000 gold pesos. Frigor- 
jifico cattle slaughterings during July 
Commerce Department 


jamounted to 247.500. 
| 
Brazil 


(Continued from Page 1.1 | Brazil—Merchandising and _ industrial 
| subject occasionally to fog, it should be ‘conditions remain unimproved and textile 
| supplemented by at least one auxiliary|imports are paralyzed, although the do- 
field outside of the fog belt, where land- | mestice movement is fair. Exchange aver- 
ings can be made safely. aged 15 milreis 950 reis for the week, the 

Primary cqnsideration should be given | quotation on Aug. 21 being 16 milreis 100 
to those factors bearing upon the safety rels to the dollar. Coffee shipments were 
|Of operations from the port. These may | light, especially at Rio de Janeiro, and 
be briefly summarized as adequate area; | prices weakened to 14 milreis 900 reis for 
a firm, smooth, and well-drained sur-| Santos 4’s, but Rio de Janeiro 7’s re- 
face at all times; favorable meteorological | mained unchanged at 11 milreis 800 reis 
conditions; freedom from surrounding ob- | Per 10 kilos. There seems no prospect of 
structions; and maintenance of sufficient immediate action on the Niemeyer report. 
distance from other airports. The political situation in Minas Geraes is 


The investment in land area for an | "OW quiet. 


lieving the situation. 


In the United States, in contrast, there | 
was a gain of 70,000 tons, or 30 per cent, | 
attributable to the stimulus of the Mer-| 
chant Marine Act of 1928, which liberal- 
ized the ‘"Government’s construction loan 
facilities and provided higher rates for 
ped carriage of ocean mails by American 
ships. 


Motor ships, as a class, fared the worst in 
the total decline, having dropped 55 per 
cent (from 1,919,000 tons on June 30, 
1930, to 870,000 tons on June 30 of the 
present year), whereas steamers dropped 
only 15 per cent (from 1,117,000 tons to | 
949,000). | 

Consequently motor ships relinquished | 
the leading position which they had held| 
for a considerable time and at the mid- 
dle of the year represented only 47 per) 
cent of the total world construction. 

It is a source of some encouragement | 
| to learn that the rate of increase in the 
{world tonnage supply has diminished 
somewhat. Moreover, upon analysis of | 
the returns it appears that tankers more | 
than accounted for the addition during) 
the past year. 


Whereas the total tonnage on July 1] 


airport is usually a considerable item of 
immediate expense. The fact that a site| 
requires a large investment for land in-| 
duces the temptation to eliminate it from} 
consideration on this account, although it 
may have many desirable features. This 
has proved to be poor economy in certain | 
cases, for the reason that the raw land| 
cost is used as a basis of comparison, | 
rather than the cost of the land plus 
necessary expenditures for clearing, grub- 
bing, grading, draining, and surfacing. | 


Safety in Landing 


' 

If the surface of the field is not suf-| 
ficiently firm at all times to permit safe 
landing and take-off, artificial runways 
at least 100 feet wide should be provided. 

Other important factors to be con- 
sidered are possibility of expansion; ac- 
cessibility; soil characteristics; drainage; 
location with respect to electrical supply 
and communication lines, water mains and | 
sewers; ease of identification from air; 
and location with respect to lanes of air 
traffic. 


Information regarding the technical | 
angle of construction may be obtained, 





_|ford-Edmonton service in the west. 


of this year was greater by only 720,000 | ; : ae L | 
gross tons, or about 1 per cent, over Rhine and again loading into seagoing | 


that of a year ago, the tanker tonnage | Steamers; nevertheless, they are helpful | 
was greater by more than 1,000,000 tons, | in showing the trend.) 
or 13 per cent. This rate of gain is not, ,Denmark.—Goods loaded and discharged 
likely to be continued in the immediate | &t Danish ports in the first three months 
future, however, as tankers also are, a pre Mn Sen, ee 
the present, in excess of re , » & uN 5,24N, . 
B ae paronnents quarter of 1930—a decrease of 84,000 tons. 
United States Leads Tonnage Spain.—Goods loaded and discharged at 
Three countries own the bulk of the/ Spanish ports during the first five months 
world’s fleet of 8,550,000 gross tons: The} 


of this year totaled 5,232,000 metric tons, 
United States, 2,513,000 tons; Great Brit-| 


I | as compared with 7,508,000 tons in the 
ain, 2,353,000 tons; and Norway, 1,450,000 | corresponding months of 1930—a decline 


Canada 


Canada.—Retail distribution has been 
featured by midsummer clearance sales 
throughout the Dominion. Most lines of 
industrial activity are at a low ebb. Col- 


| lections are reported fair to slow #m Hali- 


fax, slightly improved in Saint John, N. 
B., and Winnipeg, fair in Montreal, and 
slow in Toronto, Regina, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver. 


Mining equipment continues in fair de- 
mand in Ontario but binder twine is the 
only active element in farm sales. Fall 
buying for mest hardware items is reported 
inactive. British Columbia lumber ship- 
ments have improved slightly but the 
eastern industry is still slow and Winter 
logging activtiy is expected to be curtailed. 
In the Prairie Provinces, staple foodstuffs 
continue practically normal and the sale 
of United States coal fair in the Winni- 
peg area. Prospects in aeronautical 
equipment have been improved by the set- 
tling of the air mail situation. The can- 
cellation of two lines was announced Aug. 
17 covering the Montreal-Toronto route 
in the east and the Regina-Moose Jaw- 
Medicine Hat-Saskatoon-North Battle- 
The 


;main air route in the west has been ex- 


tended to include Edmonton and the To- 
ronto-Detroit and Winnipeg-Chicago 
| schedules have been amended. Consider- 
| able interest was displayed in the Montreal 
|air pageant held Aug. 15 and 16 but 
| equipment sales in the east continue dull. 


| Imports from the United States in July 
| were. valued at $29,907,000. Exports to 
| the United States were valued at $22,084,- 
/000. Shipments of passenger automobiles 
|and parts during the month showed ‘a 
|fairly sharp decrease over June with 644 
|cars valued at $271,300 and automobile 


tons. Norway was the only leading mari- 
time country that added substantially to 
its fleet during the year ended June 30, 
1931 (about 400,000 tons, most of which 
were tankers). Comparatively small re- 


hof 2,276,000 tons. 

Australia.—Goods loaded and discharged 
|at Australian ports during the first half 
| Of 1931 totaled 8,219,000 long tons, as 
| against 8,463,000 tons in the first half of 





| parts totaling $72,495 exported, as com- 
;Pared with 789 cars valued_at $335,293 
}and parts worth $97,930 in the previous 
;month. Truck shipments increased from 
232 valued at $88,759 in June to 290 worth 


ductions occurred in the fleets of the|the preceding year—a decline of 244,000 
United States and Great* Britain. a (An explanation of the small decline 
Motor ships now aggregate 9,146,cco}, im the traffic of this country lies in the 
gross tons, ” 14 per re of the em | fact that-wheat shipments this year have 
world fleet, as compared with Tau ee | See See al i alld 
ns, or er cent, a ye ; | n . 
There thy al cae ee k . |at Japanese ports during the first. five 
pres rinkage in| months of this year aggregated 4,376,000 
oversea trade thus far this year, but its | tons, as compared with 5,364,000 tons in| 
total extent cannot be determined pre-| the corresponding months of 1930—a de- 
cisely at this time as the available returns | 


are incomplete. The following statistics | “Mme of 968,000 tons. 


United Kingdom.—Tonnmage figures of | 


$114,818 in July. 


Building permits in the reporting cities 
in the Dominion in July aggregated a 


| valuation of $10,879,000, as compared with 


$8,470,000 in June and $15,825,000 in July 
a year ago. Of the larger cities, Toronto, 


|Montreal and Vancouver show gains. Re- 


duction in Manitoba contracts over the 
month was most pronounced. 


(The survey of trade conditions in 
countries of the Orient will be printed 


for some of the leading countries and for | ; | 
the Panama and Suez Canals, however, | the total oversea trade of the British Isles 


P sca ;are not compiled. The British Board of | 
are enlightening: _ |Trade, however, publishes index num- | 

Germany.— Goods loaded _and_ dis-|bers of changes in the volume of trade, | 
| charged at German ports during the first | determined by taking into consideration 
| five months of 1931 totaled 15,934,000 | changes in price levels. 
|metric tons as compared with 18,944,000 | 





in the issue of Sept. 1.) ‘ 


Telephone Lines Ordered 
Leased for ‘Wired Music’ 


| year—a decline of 8,068,000 tons. 
| figures seem too large and apparently in- 





; tons in the first five months of 1930—a | 
| decrease of 3,010,000 tons. : 


France.——Goods loaded and discharged 


| at French ports in the first four months 
| Of 1931 totaled 16,120,000 metric tons as 
| compared with 18,140,000 tons in the cor- 
| responding months, of 1930—a decrease of | 
| 2,020,000 tons. \ 


Italy —Goods loaded“ and discharged at 
Italian ports during the first half of the 
present year aggregated 16,697,000 metric 
tons as against 18,656,000 tons in the first 
half of 1930—a decrease of 1,959,000 tons. 

Netherlands Shows Decrease 


Netherlands—Goods loaded and dis- 
charged at ports in that country during 


| the first half of 1931 totaled 41,929,000 | 


metric tons as compared with 49,997,000 
tons in the first half of the preceding 
(These 


clude duplications, that is, double counts 
such as once loading from barges on the 


Decisions on Railway Applications 


And Reports 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 29 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Fourth Section -Applications Nos. 2060 and 
2072.—Commodity rates between points in 
central territory: Subject to conditions set 
forth in the report: Authority granted to 
continue commodity rates between points 
in central territory and rates on lumber be- 
tween points in Illinois Freight Association 
territory, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the act. 

F. D. No. 8256—Oregon-Washington R. & 
Nav. Co., abandonment: Certificate issued 
authorizing the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company and the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company, lessee, to 
abandon part of a line of railroad in Baker 
County, Oreg. Condition prescribed. 


Reports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate cases, 
which are summarized as fololws: 


No. 24218.—Yellow Pine Company of Flor- 
ida, Inc., v. Flcrida East Coast Railway 7 Rate 
on pine lumber, in carloads, from Micco, 
Fla., to Tampa, Fla., fer export, found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 24125.@Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rates 
charged on uncorrugated fiber-board paper 
boxes, knocked down flat, in carloads, from 
Dayton, Ohio, to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, 
Nebr., Minneapolis, Minn., and Dallas, Tex., 
and from Monroe, Mich., to Dallas found 
mot unreasonable in the past but unreason- 


Panama Traffic Declines , [Continued from Page 5.] 


| Panama Canal.—Cargo traffic through; pany recognizes the service as a part of 
the Panama Canal, exclusive of tanker |its regular business. Certainly, the serv- 
traffic, during the first half of 1931 de- ice desired is a form of ‘telephonic com- 
clined by about 2,000,000 tons as compared | munication.’ 


, With the first half of 1930. “Having’ taken on this business, it is the 
Suez Canal.—Cargo traffic through the | duty of the company under section 91 of 
Suez Canal, exclusive of petroleum, dur-|the Public Service Law to furnish ade- 
|ing the first five months of 1931, declined | quate service under just and reasonable 
by 1,115,000 tons from traffic in the cor-| charges and to all who apply for the same 
|responding months of 1930. | without unjust discrimination or unrea- 
= has pom the wnoenee heretofore of | sonable preference. 

j citing in this review the statistics of ton-| «we cannot sustain the contention of 
eons of goods loaded and discharged at/ the company that the refusal to furnish 
United States ports. Such statistics, how- | jeaseq wires to the applicant is an exer- 
ae not yet available for any period | cise of its managerial discretion and there- 
of this year, and the following index num- | fore beyond the power of regulation of the 
| bers of changes in the volume of the total! Gommission. The company undoubtedly 
|foreign trade are therefore substituted. | has the right to make ceeemaial rules and 
| Indexes of volume for the {first half of regulations for the conduct of its business 


| 1931, as compared with the corresponding | hesiad : 
1s : | ¢ s ; 
| Six-month period of 1930, show a decline So a eee will not interfere in 


of 16 per cent for imports and 22 per 
P P P cent | “The question presented, however, goes 


for exports. 

eee |far beyond reasonable rules and regula- 
| tions. It goes to the very essence of the 
| business and to the question of who shall 
| be served by the company. In effect, the 
| company claims the right to say what part 


Filed by Examiners | of its business it will elect to do. 


“If the company has no right to do a 
| ‘leased wire’ business it must stop doing 
such business with those who have already 
applied and to whom it has granted these 
facilities. If this is a legal part of its 
business it must come under regulation 
and the company must serve all who ap- 
ply under proper conditions for the 
service. 

“The company admits it has facilities 
=oiee S Some ‘surplus facilities’ and 
r road: Rates on t: - | which it has leased to certain customers 
| gas tar. and paving tar in iankcar'immas |and that it has filed with this Commis- 

from points in Pennsylvania and New York, |Sion a tariff and rules and regulations 

to points in New England and between governing the same. * * * * To reduce 

points in New England, found unreasonable such facilities to the applicants and to 

and unduly prejudicial ‘but not inapplicable. : 

Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates pre- |8rant them to others requiring the same 
identical service is, in the very nature, 


| scribed for the future. Reparation denied. 
| , No. 24288.—Union Sheep Company vv. | unjustly discriminatory and unreasonably 
| preferential. 


| Southern Pacific Company: Charges col- 
“The company should be ordered to sup- 


lected on two double-deck carloads of sheep 
from South Omaha and Paddock, Nebr., to 
ply the facilities required by the appli- 
cants.” 





| able for the future. Reasonable bases of 
rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 23739.—Victor Cushwa and Sons v. 
Arcade and Attica Railroad Corporation: 
Rates on face and common brick from Wil- 
liamsport, Md., to destinations in trunk line 
and New England territories, found unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 
| No. 23506 and related cases.—Independent 
» Coal Tar Company v. Boston & Albany Rail- 


San Francisco, Calif., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 24258.—Cannelton Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany v. Alton and Eastern Railroad: Rates 
on vitrified sewer pipe and wall coping in 
carloads from Cannelton, Ind., to points in 








Thi s f sonable, b y 
prejudicial to” complainants. Reparation | LJ TILITY SECURITIES 
| awarded. 


| No. 24090 and related cases.—Alston Coal 

| Company v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway: Rates charged on | 
power-shovel parts, in carloads, from Marion, 
Ohio, to Pittsburg, Kans., and Hume and 
Amoret, Mo., found applicable. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, Complaint ed, 
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rade Improves Treasury Offers 1,100 Millions 'Taxpayer’s Offer 
Slightly in Third 48 Mid-September Financing Yq Compromise Is 


Reserve District Issue Consists of 20 to 24-year Bonds and 12- 


month Certificates of Indebtedness 


Seasonal Gains Are Shown 
For Early August in the 
Philadelphia Area, Says 
Business Review 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 29.—A little sea- 
sonal improvement in business in early 
August following an exceptionally quiet 
uly is noted for ihe third Federal reserve 
istrict in the business review of the 
ederal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, re- 
ased for publication in Aug. 31 papers. 
anufacturing continues at relatively 
levels, the review reveals, though nor- 
Al gains have occurred in a few lines 
oducing chiefly consumers’ goods. Con- 
Btruction activity and new awar for 
buildings increased noticeably in July, ex- 
ceeding the volume of a year ago, but in 
August there was a marked decline in 
contract awards. 


The coal market has been rather dull 
and production of anthracite has declined 
further while that of bituminous coal in- 
creased slightly. Condition of farm crops 
is reported as continuing satisfactory. 
Wholesale and retail trade showed some 
upturn in August. Shipments of goods 
have remained in smaller volume than for 
several years, the bank reports. 


Financial Conditions 

The section of the review dealing with 
financial conditions follows in full text: 

Over the past four months there has 
been no material change in the borrowings 
of member banks from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and its reserve ratio has been con- 
sistently above 80 per cent. Member bank 
loans to customers have tended slowly 
downward and rates on prime commercial 
loans in this city have continued to fall 
mainly within a range of 3'% to 41% per 
cent. 

During the four weeks ended Aug. 19 
there was a slight increase in the demand 
for currency which was about in line with 
the usual change in this period. The prin- 
cipal demand for funds was the result of 


an excess of $10,000,000 in local Treasury | 


collections over disbursements, within the 
district. This deman« 


mercial and financial transactions with 
other districts, which probably were due 
in part to withdrawals by the banks, from 
deposits maintained in other sections. 
Only a slight increase in borrowing from 
the Federal reserve bank was necessary to 
complete the balance between the demand 
and supply of funds; on Aug. 19 bills dis- 
countd by this bank amounted to $18,000,- 
000, an increase of less than $2,000,000 
in comparison with July 22 and a year 
ago. 
Security Holdings 

The Federal Reserve Bank _ reports 
slight change in total holdings of United 
States securities, but a rise of $6,000,000 
in its participation in system holdings of 
acceptances. Participating in other ac- 
counts of the system, there was an in- 
crease from $6,000,000 to $16,000,000 in for- 


eign bank deposits and a decrease from | 


$29,000,000 to $22,000,000 in the bank’s con- 
tingent liability on bills purchased for 
foreign correspondents. 


The loans and investments of member 
banks in Philadelphia, Camden, Scranton 
and Wilmington show only a trifling rise 
from $1,360,000,000 to $1,361,000,000 during 
the past four weeks, but deposits declined, 
reflecting principally a decrease of $15,- 
000,000 in Government deposits. Net de- 
mand deposits, at $776,000,000, were about 
equal to the figure in the first report of 
the year, but time deposits have risen from 
$350,000,000 to $408,000,000. 


Loans Decrease 


Member bank loans to customers show 
a@ small further decrease recently, which 
was entirely in loans secured by stocks 
and bonds; open-market loans were prac- 
tically unchanged in total, though there 
was some shift from loans to New York 
brokers to commercial paper. Investments 
rose from $545,000,000 to $549,000,000, but 
still are below the peak figure of $575,000,- 
000 held by the reporting banks on April 
22; on Aug. 19 these banks held $226,000,- 
000 of United States securities, about_one- 
sixth of their total loans and investiMents. 

Outstanding acceptances of banks in 
this district declined over $2,000,000 in 
the month to $21,100,000 on July 31. This 
figure was a little higher than a year 
ago, although the national totals decreased 
from $1,350,000,000 to $1,228,000,000 in the 
year. 

Dealers’ sales of commercial paper rose 
from $2,805,000 in June to $7,480,000 in 
July, the highest figure since March. Even 
so, the July figure was less than a third 
of the record sales a year ago. 


Business Recedes 
In Atlanta District 


Seasonal Decline Continued in 
July, Says Reserve Bank 


/ 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 29.—Available statis- 
tics for July indicate further seasonal 
declines in the volume of trade and in 
outstanding member bank credit in the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District and in the 
production of pig iron and coal in Ala- 
bama, according to the monthly review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, re- 
leased for publication in papers of Aug. 30. 
Increases are shown, the review states, in 
prospective building and construction as 
reflected in both building permits and con- 
tract awards, in production by cotton mills, 
and the volume of reserve bank credit. 

The district summary continues in full 
text as follows: 

Rains during July over most of the dis- 
trict brought improvement in crop condi- 
tions, and Aug. 1 estimates by the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
higher for most crops than they were a 
month earlier. Production of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and sugar in this district is es- 
timated to be smaller than last year, but 
other crops show increases. The cotton 
crop, not including those parts of Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Louisiana situated in 


other districts is estimated to be 15.6 per? 


eent smaller than last year. Consumption 
of fertilizer during the 12 months ending 
with July, as indicated by tag sales by 
State authorities, was 29.8 per cent less 
than the previous 12-month period. 
Department store sales declined season- 
ally in July and were 4.5 per cent less 
than in July, 1930. Wholesale trade was 
in about the same volume as in June, and 
averaged 23.1 per cent less than a year ago. 
Debits to individual accounts declined 6.7 
per cent over the month, and were 13.7 
per cent less than in July last year. Pro- 
duction by both cloth and yarn mills in 
the sixth district increased in July and 
was greater than a year ago, and con- 
sumption of cotton in Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee was 13.8 per cent greater 
than in July last year. Volume of Federal 
Reserve Bank credit increased somewhat 
between July 8 and Aug. 12 but total loans 
. and investments of weekly reporting mem- 
bey’banks declined further. Time deposits 
increased, but demand deposits declined, 
rom June to July, and both were less 
han for July, 1930, 


was almost bal- | 
anced by gains in the settlement of com-| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
preference will be given in the case of | requested to receive subscriptions and to 


subscriptions for the Treasury bonds. 

The Treasury bonds will be issued in 
kh arer and registered form, in denomina- 
th as of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The, registered bonds 
will also be issued in the $50,000 denomina- 
tion. The certificates of indebtedness will 
be issued in bearer form only, in denomi- 
nations of $49, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and 
$100,000, and will have two interest cou- 
pons attached, payable Mar. 15, 1932, and 
Sept. 15, 1932. 


Certificates Exempt 
From All But Two Taxes 


The certificates of indebtedness will be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation, except estate and in- 
heritance taxes. The Treasury bonds will 
be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and 
(b) graduated additional income taxes, 
commonly known as surtaxes, and excess- 
profits and war-profits taxes now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, upon 
the income or profits of individuals, part- 
nerships, associations, or corporations. 
The interest on an amount of bonds and 
certificates (but not including any certifi- 
cates o findebtedness of Series TS2™1931, 
1929, because they were on that date made 
exempt from afl taxation except estate 
and inheritance taxes) authorized by the 
act approved Sept. 24, 1917, as amended, 
the principal of which does not exceed 
in the aggregate $5,000, owned by any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration, shall be exempt from the taxes 
provided for in said clause (b) above. 

About $334,211,000 of 2% per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of Series TS-1931, 
about $300,176,000 of 1% per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of Series TS2-1931, 
and about $30,000,000 in interest payments 
on the public debt become due and pay- 
able on Sept. 15, 1931. 

The texts of the official circulars follow: 

Three per cent Treasury bonds of 1951- 
55: The Secretary of the Treasury invites 


subscriptions, at par and accrued interest, | 


from the people of the United States, for 
3 per cent Treasury bonds of 1951-55, of 
an isue of gold bonds of the United States 
authorized by the act of Congress ap- 
proved Sept. 24, 1917, as amended. The 
amount of the offering will be $800,000,000, 
or thereabouts. 

The bonds will be dated Sept. 15, 1931, 
and will bear interest from that date at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on March 15 and Sept. 15 
in each year unti Ithe principal amount 
becomes payable. The bonds will mature 
Sept. 15, 1955, but may be redeemed at 
the option of the United States on and 
after Sept. 15, 1951, in whole or in part, 
at par and accrued interest, on any in- 
terest day or days on four months’ notice 
of redemption given in such manner as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. In case of partial redemption the 
bonds to be redeemed will be determined 
by such method as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. From 
the date of redemption designated in any 
such notice, interest on the bonds called 
for redemption shall cease. The principal 
and interest of the bonds will be payable 
in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value. 


Provisions for Interchange 
And Transfer of Bonds 


Bearer bonds with interest coupons at- 
tached will be issued in denominations of 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and 
$100,000. Bonds registered as to principal 
and interest will be issued in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$50,000, and $100,000. Provisions will be 
made for the interchange of bonds of 
different denominations and of coupon and 
reigstered bonds and for the transfer of 
registered bonds, without charge by the 
United States, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ury. 

The bonds shall be exempt, both as to 
principal and interest, from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, any State, or any of the possessions 
of the United States, or by any local tax- 
ing authority, except (a) estate or inher- 
itance taxes, and (b)* graduate additional 
income taxes, commonly known as sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits and war-profits 
taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, upon the income or profits 
of individuals, partnerships, associations, 
or corporations. The interest on an amount 
of bonds and certificates (but not includ- 
ing any certificate of indebtedness issued 
after June 17, 1929,) authorized by said 
Act approved Sept. 24, 1917, as amended, 
the principal of which does not exceed in 
the aggregate of $5,000, owned by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpo- 
ration, shall be exempt from the taxes 
provided for in said clause ‘b) above. 

The bonds will be acceptable to secure 
deposits of public moneys, but do not bear 
the circulation privilege and are not en- 
titled to any privilege of conversion. The 
bonds will be subject to the general regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department, now 
or hereafter isued, governing United States 
bonds. 

Applications will be received at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, as fiscal agents of the 
United States. Banking institutions gen- 
erally will handle applications for sub- 
| scribers, but only the Federal reserve banks 
are authorized to act as official agencies. 

The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription, in whole or in part, and to allot 
less than the amount of bonds applied for 
and to close the subscriptions at any time 
without notice; the Secretary of the Treas- 
vry also reserves the right to make allot- 
ment in full upon applications for smaller 
amounts, to make reduced allotments upon, 
or to reject, applications for larger 
amounts, and to make classified allotments 
and allotments upon a graduated scale; 
and his action in these respects will be 
final. Allotment notices will be sent out 
promptly upon allotment, and the basis of 
allotment will be publicly announced. 


Reserve Banks May Issue 


Interim Receipts 


Payment at par and accrued interest for 
any bonds allotted must be made on or 
before Sept. 15, 1931, or on later allotment. 
After allotment and upon payment Fed- 
eral reserve banks may issue interim re- 
ceipts pending delivery of the definitive 
bonds. -Any qualified depositary will be 
permitted to make payment by credit for 
bonds allotted to it for itself and its cus- 
tomers up to any amount for which it 
shall be qualified in excess of existing de- 
posits, when so notified by the Federal 
reserve bank of its district. 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1931 and TS2-1931, both matur- 
ing Sept. 15, 1931, will be accepted at par 
in payment for any Treasury bonds of the 
issue now offered which shall be sub- 
scribed for and allotted, with an adjust- 
ment of the interest accrued, if any, on 
the bonds so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 


| Federal reserve banks are authorized and! piemental), 


| prescribe 


make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Federal reserve 
banks of the respective districts. 


Any further information which may be 
desired as to the issue of Treasury bonds 
under the provisions of this circular may 
be obtained upon application to a Federal 
reserve bank. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at any time, or from time to time, 
supplemental or amendatory 
rules and regulations governing the of- 
fering. 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
Series TS-1932: The Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the authority of the act 
approved Sept. 24, 1917, as amended, offers 
for subscription, at par and accrued inter- 
est, through the Federal reserve banks, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1932, dated and bearing interest 
from Sept. 15, 1931, payable Sept. 15, 1932, 
with interest at the rate of 1's per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually. 


Applications will be received 
Federal reserve banks. 

Bearer certificates will be issued in de- 
nominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000 and $100,000. The certificates will 
have two interest coupons attached, pay- 
able March 15, 1932, and Sept. 15, 1932. 

The certificates of said series shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation (except estate and in- 
heritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States, any State, or 
any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority. 

The certificates of this series will be ac- 
cepted at par during such time and under 
such rules and regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed or approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in payment of income and 
profits taxes payable at the maturity of 
the certificates. The certificates of this 
series will be acceptable to secure deposits 
of public moneys, but will not bear the 
circulation privilege. 


Right to Reject Any 


Subscription Reserved 


The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription and to allot less than the amount 
of certificates applied for and to close the 
subscriptions at any time without notice. 
The Secretary of the Treasury also re- 
serves the right to make allotment in full 
upon applications for smaller amounts, to 
make reduced allotments upon, or to re- 
ject, applications for larger amounts, and 
to make classified allotments and allot- 
ments upon a graduated scale; and his 
action in these respects will be final. Al- 
lotment notices will be sent out promptly 
upon allotment, and the basis of the al- 
lotment will be publicly announced. 

Payment at par an accrued interest 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before Sept. 15, 1931, or on later allot- 
ment. After allotment and upon pay- 
n.ent, Federal reserve banks may issue 
interim receipts pendi g delivery of the 
definitive certificates. Any qualified de- 
positary will be permitted to make pay- 
ment by credit for certificates allotted to 
it for itself and its customers up to any 
amount for which it shall be qualified in 
excess of existing deposits, when so noti- 
fied by the Federal reserve bank of its 
district. Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series TS-1931 and TS2-1931, both 
maturing Sept. 15, 1931, will be accepted 
at par, in payment for any certificates of 
the series now offered which shall be sub- 
scribed for and allotted, with an adjust- 
ment of the interest accrued, if any, on 
the certificates of the series so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal reserve banks are authorized and 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
‘make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Federal reserve 
banks of the respective districts. 


at the 


Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Increases 


For the first time in any week since the 
end of March, production of bituminous 
coal has passed the 7,000,000-ton mark. 
The total output during the week ended 
Aug. 22, including lignite and coal coked 
at the mines, is estimated at 7,116,000 net 
tons. Compared with the preceding week, 
this shows an increase of 127,000 tons, or 
1.8 per cent. Production during the week 
in 1930 corresponding with that of Aug. 
22 amounted to 8,494,000 tons. 

The total production of anthractie in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended Aug. 22 is estimated at 931,000 net 
tons. Compared with the output in the 
preceding week, this shows an increase of 
160,000 tons, or 20.8 per cent. Production 
during the week in 1930 corresponding 
with that of Aug. 22 amounted to 1,694,000 
tions. —IJssued by the Bureau of Mines. 


Maine Announces Addition 
To List of Bank Bonds 


AuGusTA, Me., Aug. 29. 

Bank Commissioner Sanger N. Annis has 

announced the addition to the list of in- 

vestments legal for savings banks, an 

issue of $5,915,000 Province of Alberta 414s, 
dated Oct. 1, i#28, and due Oct. 1, 1958. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, 
missioner, has announced: 
Bank, Inland, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Europe Trust Company, New York City, and 
Bank of Europe Safe Deposit Company, taken 
over by Banking Department. 


Bank Com- 
Farmers State 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for’ the week ended Aug. 28 were an- 
nounced Aug. 29 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 


Admitted to membership: 

Greene County Union Bank, 
Tenn., $75,000. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Ottumwa, 
$300,000. 

Absorption of National Bank: Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co., Passaic, N. J., $850,000; absorbed 
the American National Bank Passaic, 
$200,000 

Absorbed by Nationa! Bank: First-Citizens 
Trust Co., Columbus, $2,500,000; absorbed by 
Ohio Natfonal Bank of Columbus, $1,500,000 

Closed: 

Globe Bank & Trust Co., Brooklyn, 
$1,525,000 

Bank of Europe Trust Co 
$1,000,000 

State Bank 
$50,000 

Dansard State Bank, Monroe, Mich, $200,000 

Consolidation of State Members: Lilley State 
Bank, Tecumseh, Mich, $40,000 and Tecumseh 
State Savings Bank, $50,000; consolidated under 
charter of the latter and title of United 
Savings Bank, $50,000 

Voluntary Withdrawal: 
Bank, Gilbert, Iowa, $25,000 
Permission granted to exercise trust powers 
First National Bank in Sidney, Sidney, N. 

(full powers) 

Second National Bank, Belvidere, Ill, 


Greeneville, 


Iowa 


of 


N. Y 


New York, N. Y 
of Caledonia 


Caledonia, Mich 


Gilbert Savings 


Y. 
(sup- 
‘ 


Held Conditional 


Agreement Covering Liabil- 
ity for Interest Implies Its 
Return When Tax Is 
Found Unwarranted 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
sions of the statutes involved has not con- 
vinced that sections 250(e) and (h) are 
retroactive. The ordinary rule is that a 
statute is prospective in its operation un- 
less the intention that it be retroactive 
is clearly expressed. Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co., 220 U. S. 107. We, accordingly hold 
sections 250(e) and (h) prospective only. 

The second.basis is that the demand for 
the tax itself was wholly without legal 
foundation; that when the tax itself fell 
the interest necessarily fell with it; that, 
accordingly, there was and could be no 
consideration for the compromise of a 
matter that had no legal foundation. 

The weakness of this basis is that it 
assumes that at the time the compromise 
offer was made, it was known that the 
tax itself had no legal foundation. The 
evidence fails to show this. The trial 
court found as a fact that even when the 
compromise offer was accepted, it was 
not known that the tax itself was without 
legal foundation. We shall later show that 
this finding was not warranted. We think 
it equally unwarranted to hold that the 
evidence shows that at the time the com- 
promise offer was made, it was known 
that the tax itself was without legal foun- 
dation. We think the evidence shows that 
there was an honest dispute as to the va- 
lidity of the tax. The result is that we 
cannot hold that the compromise agree- 
ment was without consideration. We do 
hold, however, that the compromise agree- 
ment must be construed as conditional 
upon the establishment of the validity of 
the tax itself; that. otherwise the com- 
promise agreement ‘was invalid as un- 
authorized by the statute. 

Finding of Trial Court 

As above stated, the trial court, among 
its findings of fact, included the following: 

“7. At the time the plaintiff's offer in 
compromise was accepted by the Com- 
missioner |Jan. 3, 1925] it was not known 
that the claim for refund filed on behalf 
of the plaintiff by the Commander Mill 
Company on Jan. 17, 1924, would be al- 
lowed in whole or in part, or that a re- 
audit of the plaintiff's returns for the 
year 1917, as a result of the filing of said 
claim for refund, would result in the de- 
termination of the overassessment and/or 
overpayment of the plaintiff’s tax for that 
year, in the amount of $9,902.24, or any 
other amount.” 

This finding is challenged as without 
support in the evidence. The record shows 
that there was an agreed statement of 
facts and that no other evidence was taken. 
The finding in question was not included 
in the statement of facts, nor can it, in 
our opinion, be properly. inierred there- 
from. Where the facts are agreed upon, 
the trial court is not authorized to make 
additional findings except such as are 
proper inferences from the agreed facts, 
or such as the court may take judicial 
notice of. 1 R. C. L., p. 779, sec. 6; 38 
Cyc. 1934; 1 Encyc. Pl. & Pr. 393; Binney’s 
Lessee v. C. & O. Canal Co., 8 Pet. 214; 
Saltonstall v. Russell, 152 U. S. 628; Byam 
v. Bullard, 4 Fed. Cas. No. 2262; 11 Ann 
Cas. 148 note; see Federal Tr. Comm'n 
v. Cassoff, 38 F. (2d) 790. 

We think it was error on the part of 
the court to make the challenged finding 

Our conclusion is that the trial court 
erred in holding that the compromise 
agreement as to interest was uncondi- 
tional, valid, and binding without regard 
to the legality of the tax itself; and crred 
in holdihg that appellant company was 
not entitled, in equity and good con- 
science, to recover the sum demanded. 

The judgment of dismissal is reversed 
and the cause remanded for furihcr pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with the views 
herein expressed. 


Senator Harrison to Speak 
Wy ’ x0 
lo State Finance Officers 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 29. 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
has accepted an invitation to address the 
convention of the National Association of 
State Auditors, Comptrollers and Treas- 
urers in Biloxi, Miss., Sept. 9, according 
to announcement by State Treasurer S. 
H. Blan, president of the Association. 
The State Treasurer of Mississippi, H. 
C. Yawn, will give the address of welcome 
to the convention, and will be followed by 
the mayor of Biloxi, John Kennedy. L.| 
A. Carruthers of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in Washington, D. C., will make the 
response. 
(Other speakers and the subject of 
their ad“resses were announced in the 
issue of August 25.) 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debit$ to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Aug. 26, and made public Aug. 29, aggre- 
gated $7,541,000,000, or 13 per cent below 
the total reported for the preceding week 
and 23 per cent below the total for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,992,- 
000,000, as compared with $8,093,000,000 
for the preceding week and $9,170,000,000 
for the week ended Aug. 27 of last year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 29 
New York, Aug. 29.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
Austria (schilling) 

im (belga) 

zaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary engo’ 
Italy (lira) .. 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo; . 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tae!) 
China (Sr hai tae! 
China i 
China 
Ching 
China 


0436 
3.9456 
7169 
2.9628 
7400 
1051 
2.5145 
3.9210 
3.7126 
2936 
3252 
.4540 
5.2313 
. 7409 
1940 
4202 
:5934 
0852 

26 . 7682 
4694 
7673 
6666 
0625 
29.6339 
31.0000 


1 
| 


(yen) 
Singapore (8.8 
Canada (dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexica (peso) 
Newfoundland 
Argentina (peso 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) aa 
Colombia (peso) eee 


(dollar) 


gold) ... 


7 


== 


Wholesale Trade 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Aug. 27, 1931 


Made Public 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Income tax 


Total internal revenue 
Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts 

Railroad securities 

All others eet eececvecsoeetee 
Panama Canaé tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous 4,079, 
Total general fund receipts 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 
Interest 
Sinking fund 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panamal Canal 
Agricultural marketing fund 
Civil service retirement fund . 
Foreign service retirement fund 
District of Columbia 


$216,448, 
2,836, 


ft iF 
1,160, 


3,607 
Total general fund expenditures $285,668, 
Excess of expenditures $186,045. 
SPECIAL FUNDS ——s 

Receipts: 
Applicable 
ments— 


Principal—foreign obligations 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


to public debt retire- 


.. "$2,142 


Total receipts $2,142, 


Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements . 688s Vee Kee 
SPOUT. Gsdvsvesecesarcete +» $4,747, 

Total expenditures $4,747, 


Excess of expenditures $2,605 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 


$99,622, 
Total special fund receipts 


2,142, 
$101,764, 
Total general fund expenditures . + + $285,668, 
Total special fund expenditures ..... 4,747, 
$290,415, 
$188,651, 


Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia 
Government life insurance fund 
Other ‘hab Oe NE RIES OS 


$1,069, 
5,198, 
662, 
Total "$6,930, 
Expenditures: 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments 
Other . 


$1,813, 


Total éonhsesees ae 


Excess of receipts Or Credits ..cccceess coeses 
Excess of expenditures $2,849 


Receipts and expenditures for June reachin 


This Month 


200,366.08 
627,654.51 
883,906.47 
571.72 


$99,622.57 


1,384,070.27 
20,000,000.00 


5,400, 
2,566,769.10 


717.09 


Aug. 29, 1931 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 


Fiscal Year 
1932 Year 1931 


$21,766,857.45 $24,492,863.28 $44,976,148.69 $54,127,268.1 
38,689,596.73 Sous 287 07 Leases ele de 


$60,456,454.18 
33,374,992.92 


46,032,827.94 90,025,267.07 103,583,614.32 
$70,525,691.22 $135,001.415.76 $157,710,882 50 
27,730,964.92  67,854,500.10 53,927,364.54 


711,064.99 526,718.71 

996,319.52 829/135.57 
2,818.926.47 _3,835,139.55 
10:135,904.10 11.322'248 25 
$104,022,021.80 $217,518,130.94 $228,151,489.12 


236,294.28 
702,568.86 
1,572,676.68 


197.56 3,253,825.84 


495.08 $165,773,533.90 $462,994.846.06 $356,276,455.33 


837.10 3,094,336.10 


13,362,561.92 15,349,696.28 
25,000,000.00 
3,625,247.95 
10,386,350.24 


10,004,582.37 


1,611,579.03 
4,034,768.05 
10,004,582.37 
471,803.73 
5,690,670.05 


2,840,141.32 
13,137,561.94 
20,000,000.00 
2,196,755.12 
62,013,368.66 
20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
7,279.377.94 


479.69 


528.99 


16, 167,421.53 
20,850,000.00 
216,000.00 


532.78  3,010,641.47 6,365,430.95 


128.51 
556.79 371,482.02 $237,972,877.08 


$30,000.00 
31,000.00 
2,938,863.72 


$4,797,272.87  $2,999,863.72 


096.13 $961,092.04 $4,797,272.87 


$961,092.04 


096.13 


eee $31,000.00 


741.77 | $5,766,607.43 | $7,091,799.85 —7,435,219.29 


741.77  $5,766,607.43  $7,091,799.85 _ $7,466,219.29 


$4,805,515.39  $2,294,526.98  $4,466,355.57 


645 64 


571.72 
096.13 


667.85 


$104,022,021,80 $217,518,130.94 $228,151,489.12 

961,092.04 4:797'272.87  2'999.863.72 
$104,983,113.84 $222,315,403.81 $231,151,352.84 
128.51 $193,691,914.70 $604,889,612.96 $466,124,366.20 
741.77 5.766.607.43  7,091,799.85  7.466.219.29 
870.28 $199,458,522.13 $611,981,412.81 $473,590,585.49 
202.43 $94.475,408.29 $389,666,009.00 $242,439,232.65 


788.73 
038.74 
657.92 


483.39 


$878.795.88 
5,970,427.94 
651,548.41 


$2,094,053.77 
14,505,633.72 
1,486,145.82 


$7,500,772.23 $18,085,833.31 $20,073,441.83 


$2,183,691.21 
15,941 ,896.07 
8 


201.73 
229.65 


$2,001,587.80 
4,135,648.50 
447,636.52 


$4,769,662.18 
11,053,994.06  10.287,166.06 
3,052,315.10  1.132,074.17 
200.48  $6,584,872.82 $18,875,971.34 $16,762,690.74 

ISMN 55 cc 


$5,343,450.51 


$3,310,751.09 
$790,138.03 . 


g the Treasury in July are included. 


Decline in Exchange Rates Restores 
Practice of Barter in Forei gn Trade 


aac 


Exporters Forced to Adopt Unique Methods to Make Col- 
lections, Says Commerce. Specialist 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


out barter system, such is not the fact. 
Exchange is being used wherever and 
whenever available and as conditions are 
restored to normal it is obvious that the 


* business practice will be as before, through 


exchange dealings. 

Nevertheless, it is the view of the De- 
partment that it is decidedly helpful to 
know what means are being used under 
the stress of the economic depression and 
it is anxious to help in any way that it 
can. It realizes that unless the trade con- 
tacts are retained, there is always the op- 
portunity for a competitor nation to es- 
tablish the connection allowed to lapse by 
this country. 

An analysis of foreign credits and col- 
lections, prepared by Mr. Schnellbacher, 
and made public by the Department, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The relation of exchange to extensions 
of drafts is becoming more obvious to 
American exports because of the numerous 
cases occurring. From many sources are 
reported instances of buyers asking for ex- 
tensions on drafts, because the exchange 
is so high as to make payment almost im- 
possible. In one instance the American 
exporter was unable to get exchange, 
owing to a temporary foreign governmental 
regulation, the foreign buyer having been 
compelled to remit in his nation’s cur- 
rency. 

This division will be glad to receive com- 
ments of exporters on this subject and de- 
tails of transactions showing how settle- 
ments have been arranged. Incidents that 
are reported will be treated in confidence. 


Cablegrams, radiograms, and special dis- | 


patches provide the following current sum- 
mary regarding credits and collections, as 
well as conditions and events affecting the 
standing of individual foreign firms. This 
information serves to supplement the sales 
information reports of the Commercial In- 
telligence Division. 
Germany 


Germany.—During July, 1931, there were 
1,013 bankruptcies and 657 receiverships, as 
compared with 1,017 and 636, respectively, 
in June, 1931. 

Hungary 

Hungary.—Insolvencies during July de- 
creased in number and in the amount of 
liabilities involved, both compared to the 
previoubs month and to July, 1930. This 
is is not an indication of an improvement, 


but is largely due to the fact that owing! 


to the Government regulations on bank 
holidays and partial moratorium, new 
declarations of insolvencies became very 
scarce in the second half of the month. In- 
solvencies in July, 1931, totaled 178, as 
against 244 in June, 1931, and 244 in July, 
1930. Credit conditions were stringent 
and collections were slow and difficult be- 
fore the above restrictions went into effect, 


{and since the partial moratorium period 


both credits and collections have become 

extremely restricted. ‘(Acting Commer- 

cial Attache George Wythe, Budapest.) 
Italy 


Italy.—Importers continue to complain 
of the stringent credit terms offered by 
American firms, many of which refuse to 
do business except for cash against docu- 
ments—an attitude which in some cases is 
not without reasoni, considering the gen- 
eral economic situation. There are also 
instances where more liberal terms might 
safely be granted after investigation of 
the purchaser's rating, but in every case 
such an investigation is strongly advised. 

Latvia 

Latvia.—Protested bills in Latvia during 
the first half of 1931 totaled 166,068, as 
compared with 117,329 in the same period | 
in 1930. Although protested bills reached 
the highest point ever known in Latvia 
during May, 1931, the number and value of 
the bills protested ‘in June, 1931, were 
but slightly lower, and exteeded in both 
number and value those protested during 
June, 1930. Latvia bankruptcies during 
the first six months of 1931 totaled 67, 
involving $1,057,833, while during this pe- 
riod in 1930 they numbered 41 and in- 
volved $1,648,992. There were 10 bankrupt- 
cies in June, 1931, involving $341,610, as 


,Cash sales and sales on credit for fixed 
| terms have increased of late in the agri- 
cultural machinery lines, while formerly 
the installment system or long-term cred- 
its was preferred. 


Norway 
Norway.—Bankruptcies so far this year 


have been fewer than a year ago, and the | 


same is true of forced sales—which on the 
surface apparently indicates that credit 
and collection conditions are better than 
last year. Nevertheless, caution is sug- 
gested in granting credit to new and un- 
known -firms, as collections from retailers 


are extremely slow and probably will be | 


for some time. Even old established 
firms find it difficult to meet obligations 
unless they enjoy sufficient banking as- 
sistance. The strikes and enforced shut- 
downs in many industries that have been 
in effect for the last four months have 
reacted very unfavorably against collec- 
tion conditions. 


Rumania 

Rumania.—The record of protested 
drafts in Rumania for the first six months 
of 1931 shows payment difficulties on the 
part of some of the larger firms. A total 
of 171,980 drafts valued at 2,544,969,500 
lei went to protest during the period, as 
compared with 209,957 drafts valued at 
2,346,182,676 lei during the corresponding 
period of 1930. Thus while the number of 
protested drafts fell off 18 per cent the 
average face value of the drafts increased 
by about 30 per cent. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia.—Dealers in agricultural im- 


plements are experiencing great difficulty | 


|in collecting from farmers, in view of the 
low wheat and corn prices. American 
firms extending credit in this line at pres- 
ent should do so only with extreme cau- 
tion and with full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, 
Canada 
Canada.—The volume of retail sales is 


reported fair, but all wholesale lines, ex- | 


| cept stable foodstuffs, are very dull. Col- 
lections are becoming increasingly difficult 
Regina being the hardest hit in this re- 
gard. Collections in Edmonton and Winni- 
| peg are from fair to slow. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—Farmers in the Durango dis- 
| trict are finding it difficult to finance their 
planting and credits for other operations 
are even mc? difficult to secure. Collec- 
tions are very poor, debtors finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to refund in depreciated 
silver amounts due in gold. Payments 
payable in silver are delayed, in antici- 
pation of further declines in the value of 
silver. The money scarcely has con- 
tributed to the collection difficulties. 
Merchants, both wholesalers and retailers, 
are unable to coilect bills. Large firms, 
including most important importers, are 
able to meet obligations, but many smaller 
retailers are in difficulties. (Consul E. A 
Bonnet, Durango.) 


China 


China.—It is very difficult, and in many 
cases impossible, to obtain 
formation regarding the standing and ac- 
tivities of interior Chinese firms. The only 
data relative to their composition and 
business obtainable in many cases are their 
own statements—often, it is feared, ex- 
aggerating their resources and extent of 
business. It is suggested that in all cases, 
until their standing has been fully in- 
vestigated, great care be exercised in 
forming business connections with new 
firms. 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—Trade continues to be 
dormant, with importers purchasing only 
their immediate requirements. Credits 
continue to be restricted, and the few col- 
lections made are extremely difficult. 

Netherland East Indies 

Netherland East Indies.—Retail trade is 
poor. The credit situation has been se- 
verely strained ‘by the failure of a large 
Batavia bank, and importers have given 


1,883,181.55 | 


accurate in-| 


Shows Decline in 


New York Region 


Department Store Sales in 
July Also Were Lower 
Than Year Ago; Chains 
Show Little Change 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 29.—~Wholesale 
trade and department store trade in July 
in the second Federal reserve district 
showed a decline from July of 1930, while 
chain store trade was little changed, the 
Sept. 1 monthly review of credit and 
business conditions by the Federal re- 
serve agent at New York will say. The 
sections dealing with these lines of trade 
follow in full text: 

July sales of representative wholesale 
firms in this district averaged 17 per cent 
below a year ago, a considerably larger de- 
cline than in June but somewhat below 
the average decrease for the earlier months 
this year. Sales of groceries showed the 
smallest decrease so far this year, andsta- 
tionary sales the smallest decline since 
July, 1930, while sales of drugs were 6 
per cent above a year ago, the first increase 
since December. 

Sales of silk goods, reported by the Silk 
Association of America in yardage rather 
than in dollar figures, showed a 19 per 
cent increase over July, 1930; in June and 
July, silk goods sales compared more favor- 
ably with a year previous than at any time 
since 1929. Year-to-year decreases of 8 to 
21 per cent occurred during July in sales 
of hardware, shoes, paper, and cotton 
goods, while considerably larger decreases 
were reported in men’s clothing, jewelry, 
and diamonds. 

Value at End of July 

The value of merchandise stocks on hand 
at the end of July remained substantially 
below 1930 in all reporting lines except 
drugs and hardware. Collections in July 
of this year were only slightly smaller than 
the previous year. 

July sales of the reporting department 
stores in this district showed a 6 per cent 
| decrease from 1930, and after making 
allowance for an additional selling day in 
July this year which was due to the inci- 
dence of the July 4 holiday on a Saturday, 
|@ day when stores in New York and vi- 
cinity are always closed during July and 
August, the daily average volume of sales 
was almost 10 per cent smaller than in 
July, 1930. The New York City and New- 
ark reporting department stores showed 
total sales about 5% per cent below the 
previous year, following increases in June, 
which also had one more selling day this 
year than in 1930, and the Westchester 
Stores reported sales 3 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, after showing an increase 
in June, 

Sales in all other sections of the dis- 
| trit, except Rochester, were below the pre- 
vious year, the declines ranging from 6 
per cent to 16 per cent. Sales of the 
reporting apparel stores were 5 per cent 
smaller than in July, 1930, the smallest 
decrease since March, 

Merchandise Stock Low 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of the month, valued at retail pricés, 
continued to be considerably below the 
previous year. The percentage of charge 
} accounts collected during July was again 
| Only slightly lower than last year. 

Total sales in July of the reporting chain 
store organizations showed little change 
from the previous year. Grocery systems 
reported increases in sales over a year 
ago for the first time since December and 
| drug sales were slightly larger than in 
| July, 1930, following decreases for the past 
} year and a half. Ten-cent store chains 
/ reported practically the same volume of 
sales as a year previous. The sales re- 
ported by the variety chains continued 
{slightly below a Wear ago, and sales of 
candy chain systems decreased by about 
the same amount as in June. Shoe chains 
| Showed the largest decline in more than a 

year. 
After making allowance for the number 
\of stores operated, all lines except grocery 
chains showed a decrease in sales per 
store compared with a year ago. 


Dealers are now demanding larger down 
payments, thus curtailing repossessions, 
Siam 

Siam.—Credit is reported to be tight 
and collections remain slow. There have 
been no important failures recently. 

Philippine Islands 

Philippine Islands.—There is a general 
stringency in credit and collections remain 
difficult. However, continued caution on 
the part of dealers and their policy of re- 
stricting credits have materially assisted 
in easing collections. Many of the smaller 
retailers are said to have reached their 
credit limits 

Porto Rico 

Porto Rico.—Collections are fair, 

business is seasonally slack. 
Egypt 

Egypt.—There were 89 bankruptcies 
during the month of June, 1931, as com- 
pared with 58 in June last year. The 
| heaviest mortality was in the clothing and 
toilet-preparation lines, businesses han- 
dling these lines being responsible for 55 
of the 89 failures. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela.—The number of drafts on 
which payments have been deferred has 
increased rapidly, owing to the low value 
of the bolivar, and foreign exporters so 
far have been very lenient in extending 
them. With the bolivar worth at par 5.19 
to the dollar, merchants find it cheaper 
when bolivars are exchanging at the rate 
| of 6 to the dollar to extend drafts and 
pay 8 per cent interest. 


but 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Te the Holders of 
5% Geld Debentures, due 1954, of 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


Acceptance of the offer to exchange 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5% 
Debentures due 1954 for Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 4%%° Debentures due 
1949 has been widespread. Over $14,400,000 
of the Debentures have already 
deposited. At the rate, deposits are now 
being received the maximum of $15,000,006 
will be reached before the expiration date. 
The greater portion of Debentures deposited 
so far were held in larger blocks, mostly 
by banks and institutions with relatively 
fewer deposits from individual holders of 
small amounts. This advertisement 1s for 
the benefit of small investors who have 
neglected thus far to give attention to the 
matter. 

The offer 
August 31, 
will be made 


Excess deposits can only be accepted 
subject to allotment or return. Intend. 
ing depositors should therefore deposit 
promptly to be certain that their deposit 
will be accepted in full. 

Deposits may be made through your 
security dealer, bank or sent direct b 
registered mail to The Publie Nationa 
Bank and Trust Company, 76 William 
Street, New York City. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


will 


finally terminate on 
1931. 


No further extension 


61 Broadway 


against six in June, 1930, for about $17,500.| indefinite extensions to many retailers. ' 
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Protecting Automobilists 
From Careless Drivers + + 


Effect of Connecticut’s Financial Responsi- 
bility Law on Problem Is Discussed by State 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


NHE history of automobile financial re- 
1 sponsibility acts comes back in about 
every jurisdiction to an attempt to gain 
some advantage for safety out of financial 
guarantee. 

The basis upon which compulsory insur- 
ance as such has always been considered has 
been invariably that of attaining safety in 
traffic and such laws when seriously consid- 
ered by legislators have always been argued 
to the effect that to have such a law will 
make for the safety of the public. 

It has undoubtedly been the thought of 
legislators in the past that such a law should 
contribute to make accidents less, but, as is 
always the case, the development of this 
argument in favor of safety stimulated a 
decided counter argument which has been 
proven true by actual experience and by sta- 
tistics to the effeet that to compel insurance 
as a prerequisite to operation on the high- 
ways does not and will not prevent accidents 
in any number at all. 

+ * 


Troubles with the administration of a com- 
pulsory insurance law have developed and 
there is a strong controversy raging in Mas- 
sachusetts as to what is a correct form. It 
therefore seemed, in view of all the argu- 
ments both for and against compulsory in- 
surance, that some system should be worked 
out by which a State could enforce a guar- 
antee which would work in with practice and 
with economic management by guarantors. 
From that thought the great system of finan- 
cial responsibility laws has grown. The more 
advanced forms of these laws now include a 
very decided attempt to segregate into classes 
for the benefit of the guarantors the sort of 
risks which the State authorities consider 
operators to be. 


In most States there has been some kind 
of record system set up, and such, in its 
highest form, is essential it such a system as 
financial responsibility is to be a success, 
from which an operator's performance over a 
long period can be gauged, and a State can 
decide whether he is safe on the highway 
without a guarantee or, if the decision is to 
the contrary, then as to which class he 
ought to go into in order to protect the pub- 
lic. Advanced laws have provided this factor. 

There has been a very decided change in 
the general attitude of the public toward 
this type of law. In the beginning it worked 
out rather indefinitely. The States which 
had it were experimenting and the informa- 
tion which could be provided for guarantors 
was meager and not sufficiently authenti- 
cated to be valuable. Now, however, in con- 
nection with the operators’ licensing system, 
so many States have succeeded in getting 
beiter control through the gathering of sta- 
tistics and informative facts about operators, 
there is no reason why the financial respon- 
sibility requirement cannot eventually work 
into a very decided aid for safety. 


+ * 


The actual statistics of performance in 
Connecticut are about as follows: In Con- 
necticut the financial responsibility act went 
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Providing Child 
With Properly 
Balanced Diet 


y 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 
Health Commissioner, City 
of New York 
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E child, like the adult, needs a balanced 

diet of varied, wholesome foods. He re- 

quires more building foods, or proteins, 
in proportion to his weight than do adults 
because in his growth he is building new 
tissue in addition to the daily repair of worn- 
out tissue. Likewise, in proportion to his 
weight, the child requires more fuel foods, 
carbohydrates and fats, than do adults, be- 
cause in his ceaseless activity he burns up 
this fuel at a more rapid rate. 

By the time the child reaches school age he 
has completed the transition from babyhood 
to childhood. He resembles his elders in the 
sort of meals his health demands. If he has 
heen brought up according to the dictates of 
common sense, he will have taken his place 
at the family table as a reasonable individ- 
ual, devoid of fussiness or finicky tastes. 
Therefore, in catering to the food demands 
of the school child, the mother has only to 
supply her family with an abundance of 
simple, nourishing foods and the wants of 
her youngster will be amply cared for. 

In these days of economic pressure we may 
take encouragement from the fact that a 
wholesome menu can be a relatively cheap 
menu. All the common vegetables and fruits 
are excellent for health. There is an advan- 
tage in buying the cheaper cuts of meat 
rather than the more expensive steaks and 
chops. The mixture of meats and vegetables 
is among the most nourishing of dishes. If 
properly cooked, a stew is extremely palat- 
able and nourishing. Its great value lies in 
the fact that the extracts of the vegetables 
and the juices of the meats, so valuable to 
nutrition, are consumed and not wasted. 

Milk is called the most nearly perfect food 
and every child should drink at least one 
quart of milk a day. Eggs are another food 
in which may he found the essentials of 
nutrition. 

A fairly hearty breakfast will go far to- 
ward starting the day right. Orange juice 
is both beneficial and refreshing. A cereal 
is nourishing and sustaining. Toast, like- 
wise, induces tooth action and is light and 
easily digested. Such beverages as coffee 
should be eliminated from the growing 
child’s menu. 

The busy wife and mother should not be- 
come a food faddist. The food faddist be- 
comes so wrapped up in his fad that he for- 
gets the value of other food essentials, and 
his family while receiving a surfeit of one 
sort of food, may to their detriment be de- 
prived of every other necessary item of the 
diet. Balanced variety must ever be the rule. 


into effect in 1926, and has been adminis- 
tered ever since. In the first year of its ad- 
ministration, proof of responsibility was re- 
quired of approximately 8,500 drivers, and 
the number has increased year by year until 
in 1930 it was practically double that. 


The classification into groups has existed 
only during two statistical years and about 
half of the total persons of whom proof has 
been required have been classified in one 
group or another below an average classifi- 
cation by filing insurance certificates in an 
overwhelming degree as compared with other 
forms prescribed. There are only a negli- 
gible number covered by affidavit, liens, or 
bonds. 

- - 


There are one or two salient features of 
every such law which ought to be considered 
and which must be adjusted if the resulting 
law is to be constitutional and administered 
successfully. One is the feature that the 
administrator in charge of its enforcement 
must not be required to do any judicial acts, 
but whatever he does must be along the clear 
lines of administrative duty. So, in recent 
amendments to the Connecticut law, the fea- 
ture of discretion is absolutely eliminated. 
The law works out in an automatic manner 
so that its application is determined before- 
hand and the results obtained predicated 
upon exact administration. 


Another point which has arisen in some 
jurisdictions is that relating to the fixing of 
rates by a State through a law which re- 
quires that certain premiums be charged cor- 
responding to the degree of risk which a man 
represents. Such a provision used to exist in 
Connecticut law. It was taken out because 
of the recommendation by the Legislature 
that what a company charges and who it 
writes on a guarantee contract is entirely its 
own business and the State ought not to 
have any compulsory determination as to 
what a company should charge. 


The theory which underlies the whole 
thing, of course, is that by making require- 
ments for financial guarantee these require- 
ments will run against the operators who 
have proven themselves by accidents or con- 
victions unfit for the highway and when 
they are called upon for the furnishing of 
the guarantee, the guarantor will require the 
records for the past and decide whether he 
can safely take them on. If he decides he 
can’t, and the percon against whom the de- 
cree has been issued is unable to find some- 
one more charitable than this guarantor who 
has refused, that person cannot have any 
registration. 


The theory of financial responsibility is 
working toward responsibility of the operator 
rather than of the owner, and with reason, 
because after all it is the operator in his 
character as such and as distinguished from 
the owner who makes the trouble, and 
against whom the public ought to be pro- 
tected. The type of guarantee which is of- 
fered now for operators irrespective of what 
«car is to be driven or who owns it or any of 
the details about it, becomes a safer kind of 
guarantee to have from the standpoint of 
the State and of the person, and a type 
which provides the most protection. 


+ + 


The fact that possibly this costs more than 
any other type of insurance of a similar na- 
ture does not seem to enter into the question 
particularly, for when a man has been con- 
victed of reckless driving or some other ma- 
jor motor vehicle offense, and his conviction 
stands unappealed, it seems right that he 
protect the public by the best kind of guar- 
antee which can be prescribed. More and 
more that type of financial coverage is being 
ordered and sought and it may be expected 
that in the future the tendency of all finan- 
cial responsibility laws will be directed to 
this point and that the owner, in so far as 
he is a separate entity from the operator, 
will be ignored. 

There is an argument constantly advanced 
against financial responsibility. It is summed 
up in the old adage, “The door is locked after 
the horse is stolen.” That is, of course, so 
in connection with operation. Nobody is 
brought under financial responsibility until 
after he has demonstrated that he ought to 
be, and you cannot tell by looking at 4 man 
whether or not he should have financial re- 
sponsibility requirements. He has to show 
you. But it does deal with the large class of 
accident makers and reckless persons who 
are a very large proportion of the trouble 
makers of the highway. 


From statistical information and from 
studies of repeaters it appears that the re- 
peater is responsible for more accidents in 
proportion than has been considered charge- 
able to him in the past. The purpose, how- 
ever, is not so much one of catching the 
repeater and making it impossible for him to 
repeat, as it is to catch the trouble maker on 
his first appearance and bring to his realiza- 
tion that he is under a cloud and must per- 
form better than he has in the past. 

In Connecticut it is believed that about 72 
per cent of all owners are covered by insur- 
ance or other coverage and out of the bal- 
ance probably the percentage to which orders 
to provide financial responsibility will be 
given will not be less than 10 per cent so 
that the performance is fairly satisfactory 
without infringing upon a man’s rights by 
compelling him to do anything which is un- 
fair. After all, the principle of enforcement 
of responsibility is the only tenable theory 
for betterment in traffic situations and the 
financial responsibility act is built up on 
that rather than upon a dragnet which will 
catch everybody, good, bad, or indifferent. 


> + 


Many States are now familiar with the 
financial responsibility acts and their per- 
formance. All of those States in which bet- 
terment of the actual situation has been at- 
tained are in this number so that it seems 
fair to believe that the policies of these 
States which have these acts in effect will be 
continuous and that they will be made bet- 
ter as time goes on until they arrive at per- 
fection, both from the standpoint of the 
State and from that of economic manage- 
ment by guarantee companies. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EVALUATING PRODUCTS 
OF MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Census Bureau Figures Said to Show That Activity Stands 
in Forefront of Nation’s Industries 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


. modity industries. 


The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce 


ITH an annual production value of 
W approximately $4,000,000,000, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing stands in 

the forefront of American industries. 
For census purposes, this industry 
classification covers all establishments 
engaged in wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing, including abattoirs en- 
gaged wholly or chiefly in custom 
slaughtering. Plants that slaughter for 
the retail trade but also wholesale con- 
siderable quantities of meats are in- 
cluded, and reports made by such estab- 
lishments generally cover both branches 
of operation. Through the Census of 
Distribution, figures are now also gath- 
ered on slaughtering for the retail trade 


and these figures will undoubtedly ma-’ 


terially increase the grand total value 
of the industry's production. 
+ + 

In the Census of Manufactures re- 
ports, statistics for establishments en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture of 
sausage, meat puddings, headcheese, 
etc., and sausage casings are shown un- 
der a separate industry classification. 
It probably also should be stated in this 
connection that establishments classified 
in the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry in one census may, because of 
changes in the character of their busi- 
ness, be otherwise classified in another. 
The census statistics, however, now 
cover practically all important estab- 
lishments engaged wholly or chiefly in 
slaughtering or packing both for whole- 
sale and for retail trades. 

ee > + 

In the meat and meat-products in- 
dustry there must be a considerable 
amount of duplication in the figures for 
cost of materials and value of products, 
resulting from the use of products of 
some establishments as materials by 
others. For example, plants which en- 
gaged in packing only purchase their 
materials in fresh meat produced by 
slaughterhouses. Thus, the total cost of 
materials reported for the industry in- 
cludes not only the cost of the live ani- 
mals slaughtered, but also the value of 
part of the fresh meat produced, while 
the total value of the products includes 
not only the value of products which 
are in the form in which they reach the 
ultimate consumers, but also the value 
of fresh meats produced by certain es- 
tablishments and cured by other estab- 
lishments. Regardless of these unavoid- 
able complications, however, the census 


figures are substantially accurate and 
complete. 

Preliminary Census of Manufactures 
figures show that the value of the prod- 
ucts of wholesale meat packing alone in 
1929 amounted to $3,434,654,097. This to- 
tal was made up as follows: Fresh beef, 
4,575,491,960 pounds, valued at $859,802,- 
873; fresp veal, 511,102,745 pounds, 
valued at $107,196,896; fresh mutton and 
lamb, 601,718,832 pounds, valued at $145,- 
416,001; fresh pork, 3,571,276,745 pounds, 
valued at $603,537,342; edible organs 
(livers, hearts, brains, tongues, tripe, 
etc.), 568,686,957 pounds, valued at $63,- 
029,655; cured beef, 71,593,184 pounds, 
valued at $21,748,985; cured pork, 3,528- 
180,534 pounds, valued at $668,696,699; 
lard, 2,041,210,887 pounds, valued at 
$248,007,633; other products, $717,218,013. 

Comparing 1929 with 1927, the figures 
for beef show a decrease of 9.2 per cent 
in quantity as against an increase of 13.4 
per cent in value; those for veal, a de- 
crease of 7.2 per cent in quantity with 
an increase of 8.6 per cent in value. For 
mutton, lamb and pork, however, both 
quantities and values show increases at 
similar rates, namely, 9.7 per cent for 
quantity and 10.8 per cent for value of 
mutton and lamb, and 14.1 per cent for 
quantity and 15.5 per cent for value of 
pork. 

In addition to the figures on meat, 
Statistics are also given on hides, pelts, 
hair, wool and other similar by-products. 
All the information concerning produc- 
tion is given both for the United States 
as a whole and by States. 

+ + 

T= census figures on numbers of ani- 

mals slaughtered, supplemented by 
the Census of Distribution statistics on 
retail slaughtering, will give an aggre- 
gate more nearly representing the actual 
total than any figures hitherto available. 
For years, tanners and others have been 
aware of the fact that there was an un- 
measured source of hides coming from 
principally the retail slaughtering estab- 
lishments. Hence in that field alone the 
census figures are now more complete 
and serviceable than heretofore. 

In addition, the new Census of Distri- 
bution is furnishing a great amount of 
information on the marketing and con- 
sumption of meat products. This infor- 
mation is being made available through 
the distribution of manufactures sales 
reports, the wholesale and retail trade 
reports, and the commodity reports. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 1, C. V. Whalin, Principal Marketing Specialist, Livestock, 
Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, will discuss the services rendered meat and meat products industries 
by the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 


Towa’s Tax-reduction Program 


How Cost of Government Has Been Lowered 
By DR. J. W. REYNOLDS 


Chairman, Board of Assessment and Review, State of Iowa 


T’S the popular thing nowadays to blame 
the economic depression for all our ills. 
Is it not possible that some day we will be 

blessing it for some economic benefits it may 
leave in its wake? 


In Iowa one may find now, even though 
the so-called “depression” still is with us, 
evidence of a very great beneficial influence 
that may be traced almost directly to these 
“hard times.” I refer to the necessity of re- 
ducing public expenditures and the resultant 
reduction of taxes, from the State appropria- 
tions all the way down through the list to 
the smallest units of government. 


It isn’t pleasant to contemplate our busi- 
ness reverses, but the unpleasantness is miti- 
gated when we reason that it has forced us 
to do a wholesome thing—to abandon lavish 
spending of public as well as private money. 


During the past few years there Aas been 
much talk, and some action in Iowa, con- 
cerning tax revision. In recent months, still 
more determined talk and more determined 
action has concerned tax reduction. 

Revision, in a general way, means a shuf- 
fling up of tax laws, possibly for good and 
possibly for worse. 

Reduction means a direct easing of the tax 
burden, and there can be no doubt about 
that method, for a reduction is a reduction 
and nothing less. 

So popular has been the tax cutting move- 
ment that one might conclude it will be a 
dominant taxation influence for some time 
to come. 

This new movement of direct attack upon 
the high tax problem gained impetus last 


Winter when the General Assembly reduced. 


State appropriations 20 per cent and then 
turned to the smaller units of government 
and said, through the Elliott Act, “Now you 
reduce taxes 5 per cent this year and an- 
other 5 per cent next year,” and just for 
good measure, threw in an interim commit- 
tee charged with the duty of studying meth- 
ods of further reducing the cost of govern- 
ment generaily. 

The Legislature realized that the tax scale 
could not go any higher without disaster; 
that a halt had to be called and that the 
Assembly must not only do some State tax 
pruning, but it must order reductions all the 
way down the line. 

There was considerable complaint at first. 
Some people wanted “the other fellow” to do 
all the tax cutting and some felt that the 
first step was to shift the burden from one 
class to another. It was difficult for them 
to see that in their hands lay a far more 
effective weapon—compulsory tax reduction. 


But when they finally realized the effective- 
ness of this handy tax relief device, over 
which there has come to be little or no dif- 
ference of opinion, they seized it and have 
been vigorously wielding it. And the result: 

The State's total tax bill next year will be 
about $10,000,000 less than this year. 

Budgets of cities, counties and school dis- 

tricts will be all the way from 1, 2 or 3, up 
to 35 or 40 per cent lower. 
‘ Local boards seem to be actually compet- 
ing with each other in promoting economies 
where, heretofore, they could see only the 
fancieti necessity of increasing public expen- 
ditures. 

In all parts of the State one finds hearty 
cooperation with the new tax reduction com- 
mittee, which has just started its survey of 
possible economies in government. 

In brief, tax thinking has undergone a 
marked change. The people and the officials 
are thinking in terms of actual reduction. 
not in terms of tax thumbscrews, a twist of 
which might or might not, and probably 
would not, afford them relief. 

The final touches now are being put upon 
local budgets. Guessing roughly, as one 
would have to at this time, it isn’t at all im- 
probable that the average reduction, the 
State over, among the smaller units of gov- 
ernment, will be between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Cities, counties and schools are making 
these reductions without crippling their 
progress or operations, just as the State ap- 
propriation was reduced about $2,000,000, or 
19.6 per cent, without any great sacrifice. 

Hand in hand with this program goes the 
work of the State Board of Assessment and 
Review. The Board regards the equalization 
of assessments as perhaps its chief function. 
This work includes both an equitable assess- 
ment of property and a thorough listing of 
tangibles and intangibles which will bring 
onto the tax rolls every parcel of taxable 
property. 

The most satisfactory equalization of as- 
sessments in the history of Iowa has been 
made this year, with the Board guiding loeal 
assessors in the first attempt ever made to 
do the job in a scientific way, and, in addi- 
tion, millions of dollars’ worth of concealed 
taxable property has been discovered and 
placed upon the rolls. 

Thus, we have a state-wide and deter- 
mined drive to get our public spending back 
to a level in keeping with the financial con- 
dition of the people, coupled with intensive 
administrative measures designed to produce 
fair and impartial enforcement of the pres- 
ent tax laws. 

And, phys, the 


influence of the “hard 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825 


”“ A free, virtuous and e: li shtened people must know 
well the great principles and causes on which their 
happiness depends.” 
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| Adequate School Programs 


as Aim of Nebraska Agency 


Factors Which Should Be Taken Into Con- 
sideration by Local Districts During Periods 
of Depression Outlined by Educator 


By DR. G. W. ROSENLOF 


Director, Teacher Training, State of Nebraska 
. 


HERE is more discussion today on the 
T subject of school taxes than there is 
upon any other subject perhaps in the 
realm of financing government. Hardly a 
day goes by but that one story after another 
is run in our newspapers telling how this 
board of education or that one reduced the 
cost of public education for the coming year. 
Not only have the State appropriations 
been materially reduced in Nebraska, but the 
vast majority, if not every single school dis- 
trict in the State, has sought to limit its 
appropriations in some measure or other and 
thereby reduce the burden of taxation. 


+ + 

I have oftentimes wondered why it is that 
the schools come in for so large a part of our 
critieism and question, for if ever there was 
a single agency that was a more responsible 
guaranty for American prosperity in the past 
25 years it has certainly been our public 
school system. It has Heen the creator of 
wealth. It has been the conservator of phys- 
ical well-being. It has been the builder of 
intellects. It has been the one institution 
that has truly endeavored to equip men and 
women to better assume life’s responsibilities. 

In spite of this, the Nebraska Department 
of Education has and will continue to main- 
tain that wherever public funds can be safe- 
guarded and wherever expenses can be re- 
duced, they ought to be so safeguarded and 
reduced, not only in the interests of public 
economy, but in the interests of manifesting 
a right attitude toward the administration of 
public funds. No one regrets the waste of 
public funds more than this office. 

When we have said this we do not neces- 


sarily mean that we are advocating any kind - 


of a program that will destroy the efficiency 
of our public schools. We do not believe that 
the present high standards which local 
boards of education have all sought to attain 
are going to be in any wise lowered. We 
believe that local boards will want just as 
well trained teachers as they have always 
had; we believe that in so far as they are 
able, they will continue to want the best kind 
of a school building with the best kind of 
standard equipment. Far be it from us to 
discourage them in their demands. 

We do believe, however, that there have 
been instances of waste. We do believe that 
communities have overstepped reasonable 
bounds and have endeavored to maintain a 
public school organization beyond their abil- 
ity to pay. There are any number of school 


districts in Nebraska where a public schooh~~ 


program is being maintained that under nor- 
mal conditions, not to say abnormal condi- 
tions, is far too expensive. There are school 
districts where wise economies could be suc- 
cessfully administered without in the least 
affecting the efficiency, or in anywise de- 
priving worthy young men and young women 
from worthy educational opportunity. 


+ + 


The State Department, therefore, has 
pleaded with boards of education to study 
well the needs of their communities, to ascer- 
tain the type of boy and girl they ought to 
serve, to discover whether or not they can 
provide a desirable program at a less cost 
than it could be provided in another commu- 
nity, to reduce duplication wherever it is 
possible, and to maintain a destrable educa- 
tion program. 

One of the greatest examples of democracy 
is that of the local school board. Surely 
there is no more democratic administration 
of public affairs than is the administration 
of our schools in the 7,000 or more school 
districts of Nebraska where each community 
sets up its own program, determines its own 
policies, and proceeds to educate its youth 
in line with these policies. We would not 
want it to be otherwise. We implicitly be- 
lieve that the schools belong to the people 
and that as such they should be controlled 
by the people. This office has always been 
convinced and will continue to stand for the 
local administration, supervision, and admin- 
istration of public education. 

We believe also that when the counties 
were organized and when there was elected 
to the chief executive office of each county a 
county superintendent of schools, a step was 
taken wholly in conformity with the best 
ideals of democracy. We are firmly con- 
vinced that 93 county superintendents in 
Nebraska, living close to their local prob- 
lems, keeping abreast of the times, studying 
the needs of their communities, will in no- 
wise seriously affect or undermine this dem- 
ocratic administration of public education. 
The county superintendent is, after all, an 
executive officer. She stands as a trained 
educational leader, as one immediately and 
directly concerned with the educational wel- 
fare of the young people of the community 
in which she lives. 

It is altogether necessary and most advis- 
able that the county superintendent be given 
the privilege of suggesting to local boards of 
education the types of material to be pur- 
chased for use in the various schools. In 
our judgment it would be a mistake for the 
boards of education to refuse to accept the 
recommendations of the county superintend- 
ents with respect to uniformity in textbooks 
used in the several grade schools, uniformity 
as to the quality of physical equipment and 
school supplies. 

One of the large problems confronting the 
rural school today is that of providing ade- 
quate library facilities. All too few of our 
schools are equipped with sufficient reading 
materials to supplement the work of the ma- 
terials found in the textbooks. If we are to 
create a love for desirable reading and ap- 
preciation of good, worth-while literature, we 
will certainly have to begin in the public 
schools. 

- + 

There is nothing quite so heart-sickening 
to me as to see the type of periodical litera- 
ture and books so frequently found upon the 
shelves in the news stands of our small town 
drug stores and news stations. I say it is a 
disgrace to educational ideals and it is an 


times” has contributed, in a way, to a cor- 
rection of a great evil in our taxation af- 
fairs—the evil of unbridled public expendi- 
ture. If this depression calls a halt to our 
public spending spree, we should regard it as 
a profitable experience. 


insult to our. better natures to be confronted 
with the awful, trashy literature so common 
in the case of our cheaper magazines. There 
must be a demand for this, else the mer- 
chants would not supply them. 

/ It is the business of the schools to create 
in the lives of boys and girls a finer idealism 
with respect to the literature they choose to 
read. 3 

+ + 


In the second place, there is the necessity 
of developing a program in our public schools 
that will give opportunity for a finer expres- 
sion of achievement in the realms of music 
in the fine arts. Nebraska is launching out 
on a very large program of rural school 
music. Nebraska’s State fair will this vear 
for the first time have as one of its finer 
features a large chorus composed en- 
tirely of rural boys and girls who will, as a 
chorus, sing a number of musical selections. 
Why shouldn’t there be singing in our public 
schools in the rural areas? Why shouldn't 
the boy or girl with ability as a musician be 
given an opportunity for expressing this 
ability either as a singer or as the player of 
some musical instrument? 

Why shouldn’t boys and girls who love to 
paint and draw be given an opportunity for 
self-expression in these fields? We need 
more artists. We need more painters of 
beautiful pictures. We need more individ- 
uals who can take their lawns and their 
school grounds and make of them beautiful 
gardens, landscaping them in such a way as 
to insure a beautiful result. We need more 
artists in our homes, young women who can 
transform the barren surroundings into 
places where comfort will be found and 
where beauty will speak forth from every 
corner. 

There is also the need for a very strong 
program of physical education in every rural 
school. For one, I cannot agree with those 
so-called modern educators who would want 
to relegate the formal exercises, commonly 
called physical drills or calisthenics, into the 
archives of the past. There is a place for 
formal physical activity. But more than 
this, boys and girls in the rural areas should 
be taught how to play in a wholesome man- 
ner, thereby guaranteeing their physical 
well-being. 

The Department is also keenly desirous of 
developing the program of character educa- 
tion and to this end has this year brought 
out three additional supplementary bulle- 
tins, dealing with the subject of character 
building. These bulletins are intended pri- 
marily for the rural schools and suggest a 
very practicable program by means of which 
the best interests of our American citizenship 
may be conserved and developed. 

oe 

We believe boards of education everywhere 
do not wish to minimize in any way their 
educational program, or to curtail their ac- 


+ tivities in such a way as to deprive our young 


men and young women of their educational 
opportunity. If ever there was a time when 
there was a great demand for educational 
opportunity, it is right now in the midst of 
depressions and hardship and difficulty. Cer- 
tainly in days of unemployment and low 
prices we ought to emphasize the training of 
our youth that they may fit themselves for 
greater responsibilities. 
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N THE Spring of 1930 the United States 
Public Health Service assigned Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Smith to make a survey of dairy 

conditions in New Mexico and to urge adop- 
tion by various towns and cities of the United 
States standard milk ordinance. 

Dr. Smith and myself conducted this state- 
wide survey, found conditions unfavorable in 
several towns and went before city councils 
in the interest of the milk ordinance. Eight 
towns adopted the ordinance. 

During the last few days reports from sev- 
eral towns, which have operated under the 
ordinance for a year, have been received and 
they show a marked improvement in dairy 
conditions. 

A chart is provided for grading each dairy 
on each of the 26 sections of the ordinance. 
There are no intermediate grades given. A 
dairy either complies with a section of the 
ordinance or it doesn’t. The grading is on 
condition of cows, the dairy barn, the milk- 
house, utensils and milking. , 

A grading is also given the city as to vig- 
orousness of enforcement of the ordinance. 
Results in a few towns before the ordinance 
went into effect and a year or more later, 
together with percentage of enforcement, 
are given: 

Artesia on Jan. 13, 1930, was given a rat- 
ing by the United States Health Service of 
47 per cent. On June 12, 1931, their rating 
had increased to 91 per cent. Enforcement 
was given 63 per cent. 

Carlsbad, Jan. 11, 1930, raw milk, 58 per 
cent, pasteurized milk, 61 per cent; June 11, 
1931, raw milk, 87 per cent, pasteurized milk, 
79 per cent; enforcement, 63 per cent. 

Clayton, March 3, 1930, 44 per cent; Juhe 
4, 1931, 97 per cent; enforcement, 88 per cent. 

Clovis, Jan. 14, 1930, raw milk, 40 per cent, 
pasteurized milk, 64 per cent; June 9, 1931, 
raw milk, 91 per cent, pasteurized milk, 82 
per cent; enforcement, 83 per cent. 

These figures represent the per cent com- 
pliance of the city milk supply with the re- 
quirements of the standard ordinance. 

These are representative towns. Every 
community in which the standard ordinance 
is in effect will show an improvement in 
dairy conditions. 

The State plans to continue its efforts in 
behalf of the standard ordinance until it is 
in effect in every community of any size in 
the entire State. 





